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The Commission’s Business 


OT every responsibility in the world rests on the 
N Interstate Commerce Commission. It has enough. 

Politics is not its business. If Congress wishes 
to vote money to the railroads for them to 
pay dividends as a stimulus to general prosperity, 
Congress has the right to do so. The Commission, 
however, has nothing to do with indirect questions 
of general prosperity. It has nothing to consider 
except whether the income of the roads is adequate, 
and if not, how it should be made adequate, from 
the point of view of sound railroading alone. For 
instance, the following questions would be directly 
in the commission’s proper functions: 

Is the total income sufficient? 

Does the government pay enough for the mails? 

Does labor get more than is properly coming 
to it? 

In our opinion the government and labor are both 
gouging the roads. Many state public service com- 
missions are gouging them, especially on their pas- 
senger regulations. The great shippers gouge them. 
The people who supply material for railroad build- 
ing and repairs gouge them. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission is to re- 
tain public confidence, and instill respect for law, 
it must deal with the topics that are legally before 
it. Leave extraneous considerations to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress. 


Radical Asses 


ANY are worried today because of a fear that 
Paul Warburg dominates the Reserve Board. 
He was the fittest representative for Wall Street 
to have on that Board, but it would certainly be 
unfortunate if his force and knowledge should mean 
that the Board in its results registered the thought 
of one man instead of a group. With all his special 
knowledge, he should be merely an expert contribut- 
ing facts on which all could base statesmanlike ideas. 
The man whose knowledge of business and finance 
in detail, whose strength and persistence of charac- 
ter, and whose sound, enlightened point of view 
would have made him the most equal match for Mr. 
Warburg, and therefore the strongest assurance of 
balance and wisdom in the Board, was beaten in the 
Senate by a clique headed by an eminent creature 
from Missouri, dressed up as a progressive and re- 
former. Not all who fought the Jones appointment, 
however, were partizans or tricksters. Some were 
just plain radical asses; for the radicals are not more 
lacking in asses than other factions are. 
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Just Suppose 


_ is a hypothetical case. It deals with the 
now famous Miinsterberg-Wiener incident. 

Imagine a meeting of the Harvard faculty. The 
members come in, one by one, and take their seats. 
Proiessor Munsterberg has entered early, but he re- 
Inaims standing, in an attitude a little like that in 
the pictures of Napoleon at Elba. President Lowell 
enters in his brisk and business-like way and takes 
the chair. 

Professor Miinsterberg, still standing: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I-have a matter that I wish to put before the 
iaculty. I am informed that you have received a 
letter depriving the University of a $10,000,000 be- 
quest on account of my being a professor here. As 
i do not think I am worth $10,000,000 to the Uni- 
versity, I have written out my resignation” (flour- 
ishing it). 

President Lowell (swiftly, without even looking at 
Miinsterberg): “No such letter has been received. 
Probably it is understood that Harvard does not 
accept bribes. What is the first business to come 
before the meeting?” 

Next step, Professor Miinsterberg’s publicity in 
the newspapers. ; 

Only consequence, besides said publicity, Harvard 
will never be able to get rid of Professor Miinster- 
berg. 

Fact not thought worth mentioning by President 
Lowell: he had received a postal card! 

P.S. Remember the above account is strictly 
hypothetical. 


Underlying Opinion in Germany 


HEN a strong nation is fighting a desperate 
war, all classes are temporarily united.. To 
find the underlying thought of Germany, one has to 
study it before this war began. About two years 
ago, one of the world’s foremost men of science went 
to Germany to look over the field of scientific pro- 
gress there, in search of an expert for a special pur- 
pose. German scholars told him that the level of 
attainment was rapidly sinking and that the enor- 
mous new war taxes were taking away money 
formerly spent on universities and laboratories. This 
threat by Prussian aggression to the national genius 
has been seen by many Germans; and after the war 
has put an end to the worship of the sword, and set 
free the nation, intellectual Germany will know the 
gain is hers. Her true greatness will come much 
more fully from defeat than it could from vic- 
tory. 
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Liberty and Big Armies 


ISRAELI, back in 1862, spoke of “putting an 
end to these bloated armaments which naturally 
involve states in financial embarrassment”. We read 
a great deal these days about how unfortunate it 
was that England was not prepared to throw a mil- 
lion men into Belgium as soon as the war broke out. 
Her lack of preparedness in certain details is un- 
fortunate and will be fully discussed by us some 
other week. There is, however, another aspect. If 
Iingland had kept up a great army, she could not 
have afforded her great navy and at the same time 
kept her financial vigor. This war will be won as 
much by the business soundness of Great Britain as 
by any other cause. But there is an even deeper 
reason why the majority of Englishmen fear a big 
standing army. Why did the British Empire not fall 
to pieces, as Germany hoped, when the war broke 
out? Because it was not based primarily on force. 
The idea of individual liberty and local autonomy 
had been nourished throughout it as in no other great 
empire that ever existed. Canada and Australia are 
as free as the United States. Even in South Africa, 
close to German territory, related in blood and lan- 
guage to Germany, easily remembering a bitter war 
with England, apparently not many were found to 
rebel. Even India is quiet, feeling that in the diffi- 
cult task of leading her safely toward self-govern- 
ment no other country would be as patient and fair 
as the one whose young men have so long been intro- 
ducing health and comparative peace. If there were 
a great army, dominating modes of thinking and 
feeling, fair play would be endangered. Bernhardi’s 
motto is: “World power or downfall.” England’s 
power was gained through long centuries of trade 
and exploration and kept because, more at least than 
other empires, she stood not for domination but for 
self-government. 
Here is the Prussian political tradition, as stated 
by von Treitschke: 


We Germans who know Germany and France 
know better what is good for Alsace than the un- 
happy people themselves. We have in the enor- 
mous changes of these times seen too often in 
glad astonishment the immortal working of the 
moral forces of history to be able to believe in 
the unconditional value of a Referendum on this 
matter. 


Is the Zabern incident to be wondered at? 

What young man in Germany who joins the Social 
Democratic Party has any hope of political prefer- 
ment? Or service in any walk influenced by the 
government? What professor does not know that 
advancement lies in the defense of militarism? 

Here is another gem from von Treitschke: 

A dragoon who knocks a Croat on the head does 


for the German cause far more than the finest 
political brain that ever wielded a trenchant pen. 


Frederick the Great said: 


Any war is a good war undertaken to increase 
the power of the state. 


Von Moltke, expressing a view so often stated in 
Germany, said: 


A constitution like that of England . . . could 

never ©° transferred to the continent of Europe. 

. Ikemmed in between mighty neighbors, we 

are of th: opinion that-we require a strong mon- 
archy. 





The world is now paying a bitter price to prove 
that Frederick and von Treitschke and von Moltke 
were expressing a doctrine that must die. It was an 
even greater than von Moltke, Gustavus Adolphus, 
who said: 

The devil is very near at hand for those who 
are accountable to none but God for their actions. | 


Keeping Their Heads 


HE French Institute, in refusing almost unani- 
mously either to expel or to rebuke German 
and Austrian members, has kept the point of view 
suitable to a group of scholars. Large masses in all 
countries will decide that all their opponents are 
devils, but the intellectual classes owe to themselves 
and to their countries an insistent refusal to indict 
whole nations. 


More Bernhardi Candor 


N one of his books, called “The War of Today”, 
General Bernhardi says: “Any bow may snap if 
the string is pulled without darting the arrow at the 
right moment. And so also will an army which is | 
always used to keep the peace, and not to conduct | 
a war at the right moment, lose within a measurable | 
time its mental elasticity, and with it its efficiency.” | 
So a whole nation fossilizes in peace. The moral is 
plain. “Policy must reckon with these factors and | 
take advantage of the culminating point of develop- 
ment.” The “culminating point” was when the Kiel | 
Canal was enlarged, all Germany was armed and | 
ready, and Russia was likely to be much stronger in 
three years. Bernhardi quotes his favorite Freder- 
ick the Great: 


Is the term “assailant” such a terrible one? It 
is a scarecrow to frighten cowards only. 


The doctrine of Frederick, says. our friend of the 
General Staff, “should always serve as a guide in our ° 
days also.” 

Bernhardi and the Chancellor, with their com- 
bined frankness, the one before the war broke out, 
the other both before and after, have done much to 
enlighten the world. 





Irony 


ON TREITSCHKE and von Biilow, leaders in 
the God-and-the-Solar-System-for-Prussia doc- 
trine, are of Slavic origin. So is the much-misunder- 
stood Nietsche. It is a preposterous universe we 
live in. 


Louvain, Vera Cruz, Etc 


i inner was sniping in Vera Cruz just as there 
was in Louvain. Louvain was burned by order 
of the high German officials. In Vera Cruz various 
of the snipers were captured. Not a house was de- 
stroyed. Not a prisoner was shot. One of the pris- 
oners was a woman. The American commander 
sent for her, lectured her on the reasons why sniping 
was an undesirable practice, and let her go. Also 
the following facts cause satisfaction: 


1. Our statements about Cuba were not mere 
scraps of paper. We have lived up to them. 


2. We are hurrying the self-governing activities 
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of the Philippines as much as we can, showing our 
good faith. 

3. The thus far unsuccessful effort of the Adm:n- 
istration to have corrected what it deems a past 
wrong to Venezuela, if it ultimately succeeds, wili 
be as far as we know unique in history. 

4. A few months ago, our policy in Mexico was 
called Quixotic, amateurish, and theoretical. But it 
wasn’t. 

Conclusion: In spite of events in Belgium, the 
political morals of the world as a whole are going 
forward. 


Christianity 


OW many real Christians are there in the world? 

The writer of this paragraph has known, rough- 

ly sperking, one. Those of our readers whose read- 

ing is modern only will kindly remember that “wit” 

formerly meant intelligence, while we quote from 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek: 


Methinks sometimes I have no more wit than a 
Christian or an ordinary man. 


How many absolute Christians would be required 
to make war obsolete; how many, let us say, who be- 
lieve in the gospel in as intense and faithful a spirit 
as guided Tolstoi? 


According to St. Matthew 


E have heard that it hath been said, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto 
you that ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 
You have heard that it hath been said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy; but I say 
unto you, Love your enemies. 


According to St. James 


E desire to have and cannot obtain: therefore 
ye fight and war and kill. 


According to the Psalms 


— will scatter the peoples that delight in 
war, 


Facing Death 


a most pacific person cannot deny the magnifi- 
cence of being ever ready to meet death. “Man”, 
said Cato, “must depart from life as from an inn, 
not as from a dwelling.” That willingness to depart 
we should all have, but the warrior must have it, or 
he cannot honorably carry out his task. With the 
higher class of soldier it often leads to a splendid 
simplicity of utterance. Listen, for instance, to 
Wellington at Waterloo: 
“Hard pounding, this, gentlemen: let’s see who 
will pound the longest.” 
How much finer in reality is what Wellington 
actually said than the “up guards and at them” or 
any other rhetorical thing he was supposed to say. 
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The Day’s Work 


MOVING picture actress exclaimed to a Red 

Cross nurse: ‘“‘Aren’t you afraid to go to the 
war? It’s such a terrible risk”. This movie actress 
has dived off an exploding boat for the benefit of the 
camera: has gone up in air ships; has been thrown, 
after practise, from a galloping steed to the arms of 
her lover. When her turbulent life was contrasted 
with a war nurse’s hard but protected duty, the 
movie actress replied: “Oh, but my dangers aren’t 
serious—they just go with the job.” 


The Record 


Ses crop of resignations on account of interlock- 
ing directorates has been again increased. Frank 
A. Vanderlip has resigned from the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway and has tenedered his resignation to 
the Southern Railway, the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, and the Seaboard Air Line. J. P. Morgan, 
C. M. Schwab, William Rockefeller, George F. Baker, 
and E. H. Gary were already on the list. Credit to 
all business men who accept the spirit of the age. 


An Epigram 


OU may not agree with us, but the following 
struck us as a case of veritable wit: 

A: “President Wilson’s policy in Mexico has 
stopped the payments on certain securities for the 
time being, but by helping on a permanent settle- 
ment it has increased their permanent value.” 

B: “The President prefers principle to interest.” 


A Very Obvious Remark 


NATIONAL Administration may on sound 

principle take part in elections of senators and 
representatives. Interference in the election of gov- 
ernors is wholly unjustifiable. 


Repartees 


| qewpidaivebe we have been confessing to a liking 
for special repartees. Here are a few more that 
meet our personal notion of that kind of wit: 

When Sydney Smith was advised to have his por- 
trait painted by Landseer, he asked: 

“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?” 

The same Sydney Smith, who, as you will remem- 
ber, was a clergyman, was in an argument. His op- 
ponent, provoked, cried out: “If I had a son who 
was an idiot, I would make him a parson.” 

“Your father”, replied Smith, “was of a different 
opinion.” 

A story is told of Henry Clay that is also ap- 
plied in earlier history to a Member of Parliament. 
A long winded Member of Congress said: “You, sir, 
speak for the present generation, but I speak for 
posterity.” 

“Tt seems”, replied Clay, “you are resolved to 
speak until your audience arrives.” 

Also in this connection the following comes to 
mind: 

The Duchess of Gordon: “Have you been talking 
as much nonsense as usual, Mr. Pitt?” 

Pitt: “I am not sure, but I think that since I saw 
your Grace I have not heard so much. 























French marines advancing in open order near Ghent 


The Battle of Soissons 


LEFT London on Friday, Septem- 

ber 4th, for Paris via Havre. At 

Southampton I saw a great many 
sturdy looking individuals who spoke a 
most curious unknown language, and 
jumped to the conclusion that they must 
be the Russians from Archangel. Lucki- 
ly I found out in time that they were 
Welsh. It’s easy to forget that more 
than one language is still spoken in the 
British Isles. 

I arrived in Paris at half past ten 
on Saturday night by a circuitous route. 
The great capital was in almost total 
darkness, relieved only by the search- 
lights looking for aeroplanes and Zeppe- 
lins all night long. To and fro over the 
black streets and roofs the beams swung 
up into the sky. A few people here 
and there huddled in knots like chick- 
ens when a hawk is overhead. 

The first thing I was told when I 
reached Paris was that I could not leave 
Paris, and I must say I found the prob- 
lem difficult. This was the situation: 
You could get a laissez passer to go in a 
train, but you could not find a train 
which went anywhere you wanted to go. 
I tried to buy a ticket for Chalons and 
even for Troyes, but they just laughed 
at me. As for motors, the only places 
you were allowed to go to in a motor 
were Nice, Bordeaux, Havre, and 
Dieppe, and you had to have an excuse 
for that. 

I therefore cooked up a plan with a 
motor company whereby a sick man, 
unable to stand the rigors of a siege, 
was to start for Nice with two compan- 
ions to look after him, and got a doc- 
tor’s certificate. The sick man had 
angina pectoris. Bob Dunn became the 
sick man. He, John Reed and I started 
for Melun where, according to schedule, 
we lost our way, and turned north to 
Rozoy, within the field of action. We 
stopped for lunch at Rozoy, and there 
we met three British correspondents, 
including the Times man, under arrest 
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and under convoy of an amused British 
heutenant who was getting off the one 
joke that never gets stale in this war— 
the joke about shooting you at dawn. 
Their $5000 car had been command- 
eered, and they were a subdued and 
annoyed party. Three more officers 
came in, kindly advised us where we 
were most likely not to be arrested, 
and then chatted. 

These men had been pounded all the 
way from Waterloo to the outskirts of 
Paris by Germans in immensely superior 
numbers, and they were just as unim- 
pressed at the end as they had been at 
the start. They were serene, composed, 
genial. They laughed at the stories of 
German prowess. They laughed at the 
stories of German atrocities. They 
hadn’t the faintest idea that they were 
beaten. They were the same old Eng- 
lish of Poictiers and Waterloo, and you 
have to hand it to them. You cannot 
cow the English. 


FROM Rozoy we bore east in the direc- 

tion of Ferté le Gaucher and near 
that town we ran into a burning village. 
It was the same old story—the seamy 
side of war: old peasants on the streets 
with nowhere to go, farm horses shot 
down in their traces, life, liberty and 
happiness disposed of by a company of 
marauding Uhlans in perhaps half an 
hour. A boy of twenty had _ been 
“brailé” on Sunday morning, shot down 
for heaven knows what act of foolish 
resistance, perhaps for no reason at all 
—just a mistake. The homeless people 
tried to smile. They said, “C’est la 


guerre”. People like that don’t know 
anything about war. They don’t un- 
derstand the grand strategic move- 


ments of von Moltke and von Kluck. 
They have a silly idea that war means 
destroying their houses, barns and live 
stock, and turning them out in the 
fields to starve. And still they tried to 
smile. . 


So we went down a long straight road 
where the Uhlans had gone, stopping 
only to shoot horses they had no time 
to herd away. The horses were being 
buried now—none too soon. We passed 
Ferté le Gaucher, then Coulommiers, 
headquarters of the British General 
Staff, on toward Crécy, old Crécy to 
which the British at last return, on an- 
other errand this time. I saw at Crécy 
the British Army in the field for the 
first time. It has not the same organi- 
zation as the German Army. There is 
no clockwork about its movements. It 
lacks accuracy of detail. But the Brit- 
ish Army laughs. After ten days of the 
German steam roller it still laughs. 
“We'll kill ’em off in time”, says the 
British Army. And in my opinion the 
spirit of the British Army will become 
a pretty serious problem for General 
von Moltke and General von Kluck. 

At Crécy, Bob Dunn, John Reed and 
I had an argument. Beyond our 
American passports and a_ statement 
that we were a sick man with two com- 
panions going to Nice—in quite the op- 
posite direction—we had no papers at 
all. Moreover, we were dressed like 
spies. I know how a spy dresses. He 
wears an old soft hat, a soft collar, dirty 
shoes, and his coat and trousers do not 
match. He does not cut his hair, and 
he shaves incompletely. Here are sx 
signs of a spy known to all General 
Staffs, any one of which will serve 1 
start suspicion. Between us we had 
them all. So we had an argument, and 
it ended by my going to Paris, and their 
going to Coulommiers to see General 
Smith-Dorrien, who immediately turned 
them over to the French. On the fol 
lowing Saturday I met them on parde, 
bound for Tours (in the direction of 
Nice anyway) with instructions which 
passed them like a buck from brigade 
tc brigade. They were labelled “not 
dangerous”, and were to be released at 
Tours. 
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On Thursday, September 10th, I ap- 
plied to General Gallieni, Military Gov- 
ernor of Paris, for a pass. To my sur- 

rise 1 got one. Of course it was no 
good, but it was like giving a file to a 
man in Sing Sing. I realized at once 
that no one but a General would ques- 
tion it, and I started for the front in a 
taxicab the very next day with Tom 
Slidell of the Union News. The pass 
was plenty good enough for two. It 
had Etat Major and Laissez Passer 
written all over it in enormous letters, 
and the fact that it permitted me only 
to receive official com- 
muniqués at 3 P. M. 
and 11 P. M. in Paris 
made no earthly differ- 
ence. Sentries fell over 
backward after a single 
glance at it. 

We went to Lagny, 








which was pretty well >. \’ 


deserted, and thence to XQ 
Meaux, which was dead. YS 
The French and Ger- YS 
mans had been in and 
out of Meaux two or 
three times, but they 
had done no particular 
damage except to sink 
all the houseboats in the 
Marne—an odd thing 
to do. I suppose they 
were considered pon- 
toons. At Meaux we 
were told that there 
was a very fresh battle- 
field at Varreddes some 
two miles further on, so 
we went out to see it. 

The battlefield at Varreddes was just 
one more phase of the seamy side of 
war. Dead Germans littered the fields. 
Unburied horses were being unsuccess- 
fully burnt. A few hours of warmth and 
dampness were beginning to have their 
effect on the corpses strewn about. A 
few very old people puttered away try- 
ing to dig some shallow 
graves. The French 
Army had gone on. 

The German dead 
were of the 93rd Infan- 
try. It was the second 
regiment I had seen 
pass through Brussels 
in triumph. Dead men 
shrink. Dead men in 
grey fade to the color 
of their uniforms. There 
was no triumph about 
the poor devils I saw 
that day, shattered by 
shells and shrapnel balls. 
They were just what 
the great German Gen- 
eral Staff meant them 
to be—food for cannon. 

The little fight at 
Varreddes was bad tac- 
ties on the German side. 
They entrenched in a 
valley, and put. their 
artillery on a ridge be- 
hind the infantry, in the shelter of 


an avenue of trees—big trees. Those 
trees were no shelter at all. The 


French artillery, firing from a ridge 
across the little valley, simply drenched 
them out—trees and guns and men 
together. The trees looked as though 
they had been hit by a cyclone. 
No living thing could have escaped in 


that fire. The unshot shells of the 


Germans’ guns, still in their wicker 
satchels—like picnic baskets for coffee 
bottles, three shells to a basket—lay 
where the Germans put them on the 
ground. Such of the Germans as 
escaped fired once or twice, and then 
ran thirty miles to Soissons. 

We went on past the battlefield. At 
May, another dead village, an aeroplane 
lay broken in the fields like a great 
wounded bird. Accoutrements—sad- 
dles, sabres, knapsacks—littered the 
ground. It was a great day for France. 
A few German prisoners were caught 





A Belgian windmill used as a British Red Cross station 


at May—mostly wounded. In victory 
or defeat the German looks the same 
moonfaced, well-meaning, vacuous— 
poor slaves of the great military chief- 
tains of Germany. 

All down the line France and Eng- 
land advanced—say thirty or forty 
miles—winning their first victory over 








Belgian soldiers at Antwerp firing at a passing aeroplane 


the invaders. And as Slidell and I 
turned back to Paris we asked each 
other, Is this a victory, or only a 
German trick? The question was un- 
answered then. 

Slidell had bought a German helmet 
at May for two francs, and when he 
got out of the taxicab and started down 
the Rue de la Paix with it he was fol- 
lowed by a crowd. He looked exactly 






like a chicken escaping with a large 
worm. He finally had to have it 
wrapped up in paper to get it home. 
He didn’t want to be a hero. Mean- 
while the taxicab driver delivered a 
baranque (with gestures) and exhibited 
two shrapnel shells, a sword bayonet, 
a reservist’s uniform, and four looted 
eans of illuminating oil which he 
thought for one happy moment was 
petrol. He didn’t mind being a hero at 
all—not a bit of it. 

On Sunday morning Slidell and I 
were joined by Dick Davis. At six 
o'clock in the, morning 
we three started to try 
to reach Soissons with 
the same enthusiastic 
taxi driver. His ma- 
chine was pretty rick- 
ety, but he had enough 
petrol this time, and he 
wanted badly to get a 
German helmet like 
Shdell’s. That is why 
he took us for the or- 
dinary taxi rates when 
other motors were 
charging $3.20 for every 
five miles. It is seventy 
miles to Soissons, which 
is quite a trip for a rat- 
tletrap taxicab. 

We went to Meaux 
by way of Claye. In 
two days Meaux had 
waked up a little. A 
few loaves of bread 
were now on sale there. 
At Varreddes most of 
the dead Germans had 
been buried, but the horses lay where 
they had fallen from days before, an un- 
pleasant sight. From Varreddes east 
and west we heard of heaps of dead 
everywhere, and we began to realize 
that General von Kluck had really lost 
a battle and was not just drawing the 
French on. 


wal UA 


From Varreddes we 
went on through a 
beautiful rolling coun- 
try, through rotting 
crops and rotting beet 
fields, past May toward 


la Ferté-Milon, the 
birthplace of Racine. 
Only the old people 


were left in the village; 
left, we found, partly 
because they could not 
travel, partly to guard 
the houses a little from 
the Germans—old men’s 
work. Rich people 
were returning in mo- 
tors to their chateaux, 
throwing from their 
salons German boots 
and knapsacks and dir- 
ty uniforms. In the 
garden of one chateau 
we saw a table laid for 
dinner untouched by the 
Germans. They are (so 
they told me in Belgium) afraid of poi- 
son when they find food laid out. It 
was an odd sight. I suppose the owners 
of that chateau will be about ten days 
late for dinner. 

Just beyond la Ferté-Milon we lost 
our way at the Silly railroad station. 
Our driver always lost his way when 
we stopped following the map. That 
time I was talking to a soldier who said 
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Boy scout guiding French marines through his native village 


the first train had just gone through, 
and that there were several isolated 
Uhlans (isolés) about there, and that 
we could catch them by putting a piece 
of bread on the end of a ramrod. I 
told him we had had all we wanted of 
that in Belgium. Having lost our way, 
we wandered about little villages for an 
hour, off the German track, and saw one 
great gentleman’s castle where the ser- 
vants were going about their work as 
usual, and had evidently been doing so 
right through the campaign. At Corcy 
we got back on the main road, and went 
through Longport with a French infan- 
try detachment. At Chaudun a lieu- 
tenant looked at our passes (those same 
passes meant to receive official news at 
Paris) nodded his head and sent us on. 
A mile or two beyond Chaudun we 
heard firing, stopped the motor, and 
got out. Soissons was in sight, and 
shrapnel was bursting over it. 

The first sight I had of Soissons was 
shrapnel bursting over the two great 
spires of the cathedral l’Abbaye de St. 
Jean des Vignes, patron saint of the 
vineyards of Champagne. It was a 
cold, clear day, the first day of windy 
autumn, and the white puffs of de- 
struction floated beautifully over the 
white and sunlit spires. Soissons nestled 
in its green and narrow valley, the val- 
ley of the Aisne, and it was hard to be- 
lieve possible the havoc bursting over 
its shady avenues of trees. 

As far as eye could see stretched the 
highlands across the valley; as far as 
eye could see floated the white puffs of 
bursting shrapnel—just miles and miles 
and miles of war—war with no end to 
it. Never have I seen such a panorama. 

The two armies rested, one on either 
side of the narrow valley of the Aisne, 
lining the high bluffs with the sunlit 
city of Soissons between them. On our 
left a French field battery was firing 
regularly, a city block away, the shots 
ringing sharp and in time. Just ahead 
of us, about three hundred yards, say a 
full drive and an approach on a golf 
course, the melinite shells of the Ger- 
man siege guns—the big howitzers— 
were bursting with a roar, while great 
clouds of black-brown smoke rose in 
funnels after each explosion. To our 
right, in a hollow partially protected, 
the infantry were lying about uncon- 
cernedly, waiting for the order to ad- 
vance. 


The big eleven-inch German how- 
itzers were firing directly at the road, to 
prevent the French from passing along 
it into Soissons. But the French were 
in Soissons just the same, filtering in, 
taking whatever cover they could find, 
looking for a place to run their pon- 
toons across the Aisne at night, for of 
course all the bridges were blown up. 
To our right, just beyond the city, the 
English, advancing from the village of 
Venizel, were also looking for a place to 
cross, and there particularly along the 
avenues of the city suburbs German 
shrapnel was bursting in puffs of three 
or four at a time. To the left, way off 
on the horizon, the fighting was even 
fiercer. A village was set on fire and 
burnt as we watched it. Far to the 
left, out of sight at Vic-sur-Aisne, 
Zouaves were said to have crossed the 
river before dawn, and were advancing 
down the further bank of the river to 
outflank von Kluck’s right wing. 


Ricast in front of us the German 

howitzer shells continued to explode, 
pounding away at the road. The Ger- 
man siege howitzers are the great sur- 
prise of this war. I have seen them in 
Belgium—fat short guns on enormous 
two wheeled carriages. They go every- 
where where siege guns are not sup- 
posed to be able to go—over cobble 
stones, and muddy country roads, and 
bridges never built for siege guns. They 
shoot a shell which weighs about 800 
pounds or perhaps 1000. They shoot 
it up into the air so that it comes down 
like a punted football. This particular 
German shell has a heavy steel cap, and 
it penetrates far down into anything it 
strikes before exploding. 

But the day on which I saw the Ger- 
man artillery shooting at Soissons, they 
did not do so well as I expected. Their 
shrapnel exploded too high, perhaps 300 
or 400 feet in the air, far above the 
tree tops. Now shrapnel is a shell full 
of round lead balls—about 200 balls to 
a shell—which after leaving the guns 
explodes by means of a time fuse at a 
given distance in the air, known to the 
gunmen, thus releasing the 200 lead balls, 
which scatter in different directions at 
a reduced velocity. It is used to kill 
men, not to destroy forts. But if shrap- 
nel explodes too high, the lead balls 
neither hit so hard nor so accurately. 
It is just like shooting at a bird with 


a shotgun when the bird is too fay 
away. The shot scatters more, but 
nothing happens to the bird. 

The French shrapnel was exploding 
low and well. The French use small 
guns, and even with their ordinary shells 
they say everything in a forty yard 
radius will be hit. What I have seen 
of the effects of their artillery fire leads 
me to think that the French artillery js 
all that it is cracked up to be. 

Toward evening the German fire 
slackened. Over toward our left far 
atvay the fight was getting fiercer. No 
doubt the Zouaves were coming. “They 
will retreat tonight”, an officer said 
“We can always tell when they are g0- 
ing to retreat. 

Toward evening we returned to Paris 
Between Soissons and Villers Cotterets 


—known to Davis as veal cutlets— 
we ran into huge heaps of (er. 


man motor buses, vans, trucks, and 
cars, piled together along the road- 
side and burnt. The Germans were 
in a hurry all right. When a horse 
quit, they shot it. When the gasoline 
gave out, they burnt their cars behind 
them. Any idea I had left that this 
retreat was-a German ruse vanished 
when I saw those heaps and heaps of 
auto trucks, charred skeletons of cars. 
Burning motors is carrying a joke too 
far—a good deal further, at any rate, 
than any German would carry one. 


UR enthusiastic chauffeur had col- 
lected near Soissons five helmets, a 
rifle, three baskets for carrying shrapnel 
shells, a knapsack, the whole mail of the 
7th Army Corps, two sword bayonets, 
and enough German cartridges to fight a 
battle with. So our taxi looked rather 
as if we had robbed an armory or a 
theatrical supplies shop. Naturally we 
were stopped several times, especially 
by one bearded Sergeant who eyed my 
rotten laissez-passer in a way which 
suggested Tours and Bob Dunn. But 
we got through almost to Paris, when 
suddenly a squad of soldiers stopped us 
and ordered us to give up all those mili- 
tary trophies of the chase. It was a 
case of general orders. Everybody had 
something, but the driver who had the 
most lost the most. And then after all 
was taken a boy had the audacity to 
stick his head inside the car. I do not 
know what the chauffeur said to him. It 
took him a long time to say it. He be- 
gan by calling him a camel, and went 
on from there, but I don’t understand 
that kind of French. , 


AVIS and I shook hands, because we 
had finally seen a fight after many 
hard tries for it. But we’ve seen a great 
deal of war. War—particularly this 
war—is like a most wonderful chess game 
for the General Staffs, especially the Ger- 
man General Staff. It is a great game, 
like chess, but the trouble is there are 
too many pawns in it. The soldiers and 
the peasants are pawns, and the pawns 
don’t enjoy it. If you don’t believe 
that, ask a country farmer who has lost 
his house, his beasts, and his barns. OF 
ask a German prisoner if he wants to 
be exchanged so as to go back and fight 
some more for Kaiser Wilhelm and 4 
“place in the sunshine”. Or just merely 
look at a dead German soldier, in gtey, 
turning little by little the color of his 
uniform. Then you'll know. 
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E are told that before Lord 
W Kitchener gets through he will 
have to resort to conscription. 
Already Germany, France, Austria, Bel- 
eium, and Russia have resorted to con- 
seription—to drafting out the able- 
bodied men to fight. 

What does this mean? It means that, 
by an executive order, the able-bodied 
men of Europe have been transformed 
from free men to slaves. They have 
become, body and soul, the property of 
the army. 

The right to take men from their 
homes without their consent, and force 
them to fight, whether they want to or 
not, is a relic of barbarism, just as put- 
ting men on a Southern plantation, fifty 
years ago, and forcing them to till the 
soil was a relic of barbarism. To ban- 
ish that relic from the civilized world a 
long and bloody war was fought. 

But the Civil War did not end slav- 
ery. The nations of Europe still coun- 
tenance it. Today three million mili- 
tary slaves are serving in the French, 
German and Russian armies. They are 
subject to the life an& death power of 
their masters. Whether they want to 
or not, they must leave their homes and 
perform a labor more terrible than any- 
thing known to the chattel slave of the 
South. 

It is true that most of them are will- 
ing to be military slaves, for a while at 
least. They have been taught that sub- 
mission to this slavery is duty. But so 
too were the slaves of the South taught. 
They were assured by the highest au- 


Conscription 


By AMOS PINCHOT 


thorities, by the law of the land and the 
teachings of the Christian Church, that 
the state of slavery in which they found 
themselves was not only in tune with 
human justice, but also in accordance 
with the will of God. Just before the 
Civil War began, a convention of Chris- 
tian clergymen from all parts of the 
country, North and South, met in Rich- 
mond and passed resolutions declaring 
slavery to be an institution sanctioned 
by the Creator. 

But, in spite of this, the question still 
obstinately intruded: “Was slavery 
right?” And today a similar question 
arises: Is conscription right? Has the 
army, the government, the nation, moral 
basis for enslaving men in order to make 
them fight? 

Europe lies at peace under the sun. 
Her men and women are at work in 
their homes and fields and factories, 
each busy with the cares and purposes 
of life. Meanwhile their rulers, whom 
they have never seen, blinded by insane 
national megalomania, or confused by 
the cross-currents of politics or com- 
merce, have blundered. Suddenly there 
is war. In the making of this war the 
simple people of the fields and cities 
have had no more part than the inhabi- 
tants of Mars. They know nothing of 
its real causes. They have not even 
been spectators at the long, devious 
game of selfish aggression which the 
rulers have played in secret. They have 
been at work at home with no bitter 
thought toward anybody. Yet war has 
come. 


At once millions are needed to march 
cut against millions, to kill and burn 
and demolish and trample under foot. 
In their door yards they stand, waiting, 
the men and women and their children. 
They have been told that some day it 
would come. For years taxes that have 
bled them white have been levied in 
order to get ready for this. 

Then the heavy hand of Christian 
civilization descends across the land, 
scouring the farms and cities. And 
when it lifts it clutches a million men— 
the youngest and strongest. Again and 
again it reaches down, searching and 
gathering, until all except the old and 
weak are taken and thrown into the 
machine of war. This is conscription. 


HAT this can happen without the 

consent of these millions who are sac- 
rificed; that it can go on, not in spite of 
the protests but with the approval of 
civilization and Christianity—is the 
dreadful part of it. If society rebelled; 
if the Church rebelled; if political par- 
ties and leaders of thought rose up 
against it; if any large and powerful 
force in the world denounced it, and 
pointed out the sheer immorality of 
treating the lives of millions of men, and 
the happiness of millions of women and 
children, as mere ammunition to be shot 
away at the command of their rulers in 
a horrible festival of barbaric cruelty— 
it would not be so dreadful or so hope- 
less. It is the point of view of the 
leaders of our civilization which is more 
terrible than the war itself. 


In the Wake of the Submarines 


By GEORGE F. PORTER 


Spee:al correspendent in Europe for Harper’s WEEKLY 


Tue Hacue, HoLianp, 
October 3rd, 1914. 

ROSSING from London to The 

Hague was a long and compli- 

cated proceeding. The comfort 

and ease of foreign travel is destroyed 

by the war. Routes and trains are sud- 

denly changed and one is never sure of 

the hour of arrival or indeed of arrival 
at all. 

Leaving Charing Cross at 8:30, we 
arrived at the Hague at midnight, al- 
though formerly the trip was easily 
completed in eight or nine hours. From 
London to Folkestone the line was 
guarded by khaki-clad soldiers. The 
country is filled with soldiers—many 
more than in London—drilling, march- 
ing, and a few in encampments, al- 
though most are quartered in the towns. 
These are the Territorials and Yeomanry 
Preparing to go to the front, and the 
Teserve regiments they are raising. Also 


“Kitchener’s Army” is now in full prep- 
aration. 

At Folkestone, instead of the quiet 
and rapid transfer from train to boat, 
there was delay and crowding. Every 
passenger for Holland must fill out a 
card with his name, nationality, address, 
occupation, age, etc. These cards are 
entitled “For Aliens”, and one feels an 
“Undesirable Alien”. After a two hour 
wait we sailed, the crossing not without 
fear of mines, and arrived at Flushing 
in the late evening. From there to the 
Hague is a tiresome, uneventful trip. 

The Hague is a clean, quiet and rather 
sombre little city, very restful after 
London, but there are many signs of 
war, and the strain and anxiety of it is 
in the air. Companies of soldiers in the 
field uniform, an ugly greenish brown, 
are continuously marching through the 
streets to the rub-tub-tub of their 
drums. In the windows of the book 


shops hang maps with little pins and 
flags showing the position of the con- 
tending armies. 

Although we are but a few miles from 
the seat of war, a Chinese wall is built 
between. Entry to Brussels or Ant- 
werp is almost impossible. One must 
be equipped with passports with in- 
numerable visés, and civil and mili- 
tary passes—the latter the more im- 
portant, for, at least under German 
control, the military authorities are 
superior to the civil. And then one 
must work one’s way and take one’s 
chance of arrest, delay and detention. 

Yesterday I motored to Ymuiden near 
Haarlem to visit the wounded from the 
sunken British cruisers, the Aboukir, 
the Hogue and the Cressy—or, as pro- 
nceunced by my chauffeur, the “Greasy”. 
A temporary hospital had been pre- 
pared near the landing stage and here 
the men lay in two rows of cots, receiv- 
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Belgian armored train at Antwerp firing on the attacking Germans. 


ing the most sympathetic care and at- 
tention. As the greater part had re- 
turned the day before to England, there 
were more nurses and doctors than pa- 
tients. Great tables down the centre of 
the hall were piled with fruit, flowers 
and other offerings. Cigars, cigarettes 
and champagne are their daily fare. 
Obviously, the steward to whom I gave 
my casefull of cigarettes was po itely 
bored, as he had the choice of half a 
dozen better brands. We went con- 
scious of the halo of ministering angels 
floating above our heads, and returned 
feeling that in the rush of attentions we 
had been very politely received in not 
being made to feel intruders. 

Their worn faces, the strained look 
in their eyes, the nervous start at every 
noise, showed the terrific shock which 
they had suffered. The doctor told me 
that the first night all the efforts of 
the nurses and doctors were necessary 
to hold them in their beds. Alarmed by 
a terrible dream, or remembering some 
horror of the catastrophe, one would 
spring up crying, “the Germans!” Then 
half the ward would be up. Their great 
grief was the fate of the little midship- 
men, boys of fourteen 
or fifteen. One little 
boy on the Aboukir was 
thrown into the water, 
and after swimming 
about for a couple of 
hours was rescued and 
placed upon the Hogue. 
When this ship was tor- 
pedoed, he was once 
more thrown into the 
cold water, and in an 
exhausted condition 
kept himself afloat for 
some time and _ was 
again rescued and 
placed on the Cressy, 
wrapped in hot blankets 
and put to bed. Later, 
when the Cressy foun- 
dered, let us hope that 
he met death in his 
berth and was spared a 
further feeble and fu- 
tile struggle. The chief 


engineer of the Hogue 
was 


taking a _photo- 








graph when his ship was torpedoed and 
was hurled up by the explosion. Falling 
on the ship, he was rendered uncon- 
scious. The second explosion—for it is 
claimed by some that the Hogue re- 
ceived two torpedoes—threw him in the 
water. The cold contact gave him back 
his consciousness. One leg was broken 
and the other terribly bruised. For an 
hour and a half he kept himself up with 
his hands. Finally a life boat came to 
his assistance. He caught the side, but 
nearly exhausted was unable to lift him- 
self and fell back. In the rough sea 
some terrible moments passed before he 
could be seized and dragged in. 


A SEAMAN on the Hogue, swimming, 

saw his ship just going down 
with the flag flying from the main- 
mast. He swam to it, and was 
able to cut the halyards. The suc- 
tion of the sinking ship carried him 
down, but he came up with the flag 
wrapped about him and was rescued by 
a trawler. Delirious, he arrived at the 
hospital clinging to the flag. He finally 
slept with it under his pillow. Yester- 
day he went off to England wearing it 





Busts of the Crown Prince, “the Conquerer of Longwy”, and von 
Hindenburg, “the Conqueror of the West”, holding at bay the British 
lion outside the Eberlein Museum in Berlin 





Destroyed church in Solday, East Prussia 


around his shoulders, a rose in his but- 
ton-hole and well warmed with cham- 
pagne. There are many stories like this 
—many deeds of personal bravery and 
self-sacrifice. 

Motoring home in the beautiful late 
afternon, passing through the clean, 
prosperous little towns, the whole coun- 
try exemplifying the highest civilization 
to which the world has yet reached, the 
wanton destruction and suffering brought 
by the war seem preposterous and in- 
credible. And yet, less than 100 miles 
away in Belgium lies exactly similar 
country laid waste and destitute. 

We know little of Mexico or Man- 
churia. They are largely unsettled 
countries and war seems to fit more 
raturally into those surroundings. The 
full horror of this war can only be real- 
ized when we visualize it in the most 
beautiful and most highly and delicately 
civilized parts of the world. Think of 
it as taking place amongst the manuv- 
facturing towns of Massachusetts or 
Rhode Island, or along the Hudson or 
the Delaware. Think of Albany meet- 
ing the fate of Louvain, or the White 
House at Washington, the most sacred 
of our national monu- 
ments, the fate of the 
cathedral of Reims, the 
coronation place of gen- 
erations of French kings. 

That Holland will re- 
main neutral is gener 
ally conceded. She 3 
closely allied by race 
and commercial con- 
nections with both Ger- 
many and Belgium. The 
terrible warning of de- 
struction and desolation 
in Belgium is but a few 
miles across her fron- 
tier. If Germany should 
be successful, her entry 
into the “Zollverein” 
(The Tariff League of 
the German Empire) 
and her taking a post 
tion in the Empire sim 
ilar to that of Bavaria, 
would not be unwelcome 
to many of the commer 
cial interests. 
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Poisoners of Public Opinion 







RIOR to the great strike of 1904, 
the coal miners of Colorado were 
Anglo-Saxon in the main. Hun- 

dreds of these were herded in “bull pens” 

by the militia, loaded on flat cars and 
dumped in the deserts of Kansas and 

Utah; and after the breaking of the 

strike, six thousand were blacklisted and 

forced to choose between exile and star- 
yation. To take their places, aliens 
were imported, the world being dragged 
for labor that would be unresisting. In 

1912, this was the racial distribution of 

the coal mining population of Colorado: 


English . 4385 Russian .... 5 
Italian ..... 4,161 Montenegr:. £5 
Slavish 1,160 Finnish .... 53 
Austrian 1,106 Swedish .... 39 
Mexican 973 Bohemian .. 25 
Greek ..... 589 Servian .... 22 
German.... 556 Macedonian. 29 
Bulgarian .. 260 Norwegian .. 17 
Japanese ... 230 ‘Torkish..... a 
Polish ..... 223 Tyrolese ... 3 
French ..... 210 Dutch ..... 2 
Hungarian . 122 Danish....... 1 
Total .... 14,258 


In the neighborhood of 12,000 of these 
men quit work on September 28rd, 1913, 
constituting the force that gave battle 
to the guards and gunmen of the opera- 
tors and the militia of the state. Be- 
fore the nation they have been branded 
as “ignorant, lawless and savage South 
European peasants”, and effort has not 
been spared to show them in the light 
of wild beasts utterly incapable of 
human appreciations. 

It is admittedly the case, however, 
that the strike-breakers of 1904 are the 
strikers of 1913-1914. If they were ig- 
norant, lawless and savage when the 
coal operators imported them, what jus- 
tifying answer may be made to the peo- 
ple of Colorado? How can the com- 
panies exp!ain the procedure that in- 
flicted ten thousand undesirable aliens 
upon a state that was proud of its citi- 
zenship? If this is not the case, if they 
were the type of immigrant that the 
West invites, then it stands to reason 
that the conditions under which these 
men worked for ten years made them 
ignorant, lawless and savage. 

These are questions that Colorado is 
asking the coal companies. These are the 
questions that the operators must an- 
swer before the court of public opinion. 
The strike has cost the State, directly 
and indirectly, over $25,000,000 in 
money, not to mention the loss in de- 
terred immigration and repelled invest- 
ments. Even if there is acceptance of 
the charge that these ignorant, lawless 
and savage peasants are entirely to 
blame, the operators may not deny that 
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they brought 
them into Col- [> 
orado to take ~~ 
the place of Anglo-Saxon 
workers, and that no single 
bettering change was brought 
about during ten long years. 
There are other questions 
equally bitter that Colorado 
is addressing to its absentee 
landlords. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., upon 
the witness stand, insisted that the strike 
had become a fight for the principle of 
freedom of contract, and that he and 
his associates would endure the maxi- 
mum loss in money and life rather than 
that “American” working men should 
be deprived of their constitutional right 
to work when, where, how, and for whom 
they pleased. This, he said, was a 
“reat principle’, a “national issue”. 
The coal operators, as a body, have ac- 
cepted this statement of the case, and 
are making it the subject of pamphlets 
that are scattered over the whole coun- 
try. 


OLORADO answers this abstract 
proposition with numberless concrete 
instances showing that “freedom of con- 
tract” is the one thing that the coal op- 
erators have always denied to their 
workers, and are denying today. The 
report of the Congressional Committee is 
thick with cases where strike-breakers 
were lured to Colorado by false repre- 
sentations, held on trains under lock and 
key, and virtually made prisoners when 
delivered at the mines. It is the indig- 
nant complaint of the State that the op- 
erators, even as in 1904, are again pois- 
oning the citizenship with illiterate 
aliens who will lump soddenly in the 
mines until some spasm of revolt drives 
them forth to plunge the commonwealth 
once more into shame and disaster. 
Large and frequent shipments of 
strike-breakers were picked up in Pitts- 
burgh, deceived as to the existence of a 
strike, locked in the cars, met at the 
mines by militia, and threatened with 
death if they attempted to escape. To 
read the testimony of Ledrianowski, 
Minitti, Yansenski, Kata, Shikara, and 
the scores of others who told the Com- 
mittee of their experiences, is to know 
that these men were dragged into virtual 
slavery. Shikara, learning of the strike, 
tried to get off the train, but was 
dragged back. Not being a miner at 
all, he earned little or nothing, and fin- 
ally escaped, as did all the others, by 
climbing the canyon sides at night, and 
walking weary miles over the moun- 
tains, 








Another group, quite typical, was 
brought in from Joplin, Missouri, the 
lure being a “land buying” scheme with 
promise of “pleasant employment that 
would permit them to make the pay- 
ments. When the carload of fifty three 
reached La Junta, according to the 
sworn testimony of James Adams, a 
militia guard was taken aboard, and 
these soldiers drove them into the mines. 
His first attempts to escape were de- 
feated by the armed guards, but finally 
he got away while the militia men were 
drunk, and walked twenty miles through 
the snow, contracting pneumonia in the 
process. 

Eli M. Gross, deputy labor commis- 
sioner, was sent to the coal fields to in- 
vestigate these charges of peonage. He 
visited the camps of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, the Victor-American 
and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, and in each instance the superin- 
tendents refused absolutely to let this 
state official interview the men or make 
any investigations. The militia officers 
questioned by Mr. Gross admitted that 
men were not permitted to leave the 
camps without passes from the super- 
intendent. 


HESE activities were in direct viola- 
tion of three laws: one prohibiting 
false advertising for strike-breakers, an- 
other prohibiting the use of armed guards 
for the transportation of such men, and 
a federal law against peonage. Nor is 
this all. Since 1897 there has been a 
law on the statute books of Col- 
orado making it unlawful to prevent 
employees from forming, joining or be- 
longing to a labor organization, or to 
coerce employees by discharging or 
threatening to discharge them because 
of their connection with such a body. 
Before the Congressional Committee, 
witness after witness swore to the con- 
tinuous violation of this law. Mr. Mc- 
Donald, a minister, told of seeing three 
men driven out of a camp by gunmen. 
“T made inquiry as to what the trouble 
was”, he said, “because I thought there 
must be a terrible charge to have them 
herded out of town this way; that they 
must have been guilty of murder or 
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some other terrible crime; and I found 
that the trouble was that they were 
being suspected of being union men.” 

Men were discharged for daring to 
talk of unions, and one witness told of 
two miners who were driven away be- 
cause they were found to be receiving 
a paper that favored the organization 
of labor. A state senator, Mr. Tan- 
quary, said that while he was conduct- 
ing an employment agency, he was di- 
rected by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company to send them a different type 
of miner, because the ones he had been 
sending were too intelligent and looked 
as if they might be organizers. 


ITNESS Militello, who had lost a leg 
in a mine accident, blacklisted as a 
peddler because he “talked union”, and 
had a buggy whip broken over him by 
the marshall at Cokedale because of his 
union sympathies. Not only did the 
Co. gressional Committee develop that 
discharge was the instant penalty for so 
much as mention of unionism, but that 
these men were followed up by a black- 
list that kept them out of employment 
at other mines. 

Mr. John A. Fitch, writing in the Sur- 
vey of May 16th, 1914, put this phase 
of the case in a nutshell when he said: 
“Judged by their past performance, the 
operators of Colorado are not fighting 
for the ‘open shop’. They have stoutly 
maintained a closed shop—closed to or- 
ganized labor—in violation of a law of 
the state.” 

All the testimony and the evidence 
prove that it is not the right of the 
American working man to work as he 
pleases that is at issue, but the right of 
the coal companies to work ignorant 
foreigners as they please. The demand 
of the operators is that men who prefer 
slavery to starvation shall be free to 
accept starvation. The same night was 
claimed by the owners of the white 
phosphorous match factories, and by 
men who found profit in working women 
and children fourteen hours a day, and 
each new day sees rejection of the the- 
ory by an aroused society. 

By reason of the refusal of the coal 
operators to agree to his proposal of a 
three years’ truce, President Wilson has 
said that the Colorado dispute must be 
adjudicated in the court of public opin- 
ion. Colorado is perfectly willing, but 
it has no great expectation of any true 
or helpful verdict unless the federal 
government itself takes steps to make 


a full presentation of the facts. The 
State has everything to gain by complete 
publicity and nothing to lose. 

The present warfare is in no sense a 
Colorado affair except as to location. 
The combatants are absentee landlords 
on the one hand, and on the other the 
aliens that were imported in 1904. The 
fighting itself is confined to three coun- 
ties. Sixty counties, peopled by peace- 
loving, law-abiding American citizens 
are not concerned save in the matter of 
being shamed undeservedly and paying 
the overwhelming bills. 

There is no great daily through which 
the voice of Colorado can speak to the 
nation. With the exception of the Den- 
ver Express, a Scripps paper, all have 
yielded to the advertising boycotts 
which the coal companies are able to 
put. into effect through their influence 
with the banks and commercial organ- 
izations. As a consequence, it is only 
through men like Judge Lindsey, and 
women like Senator Robinson, that the 
American people are told now and then 
of the Colorado struggle for freedom 
against the debauching influences of 
those sinister aggregations of capital. 

One by one the State has gained the 
weapons of democracy. The Initiative 
and Referendum was won in 1910, and 
in 1912, the first test of direct legisla- 
tion; these principles were written into 
law: the right to recall all officials, the 
right to recall judicial decisions, the 
eight hour day for women, the headless 
ballot, state wide civil service, home 
rule for cities and compensation for in- 
digent mothers. 


AT the moment when Colorado, the in- 

domitable, stood as free politically, as 
any state in the union, the strike came. 
The three coal mine counties formed a 
cancer that struck down the state in the 
day of its seeming greatest health. 
There was nothing that the people could 
do. Governor Ammons, who turned the 
state militia over to the operators, had 
a short tenure of office that would have 
expired before the slow moving pro- 
cesses of the recall could be started and 
completed. In any event, there was a 
very definite feeling that this man was 
only a victim of conditions no less than 
every other citizen of Colorado. 

The real trouble traced back to the 
day when stupid, servile or corrupt offi- 
cials turned the natural resources of the 
state over to private exploitation. Col- 
orado owns 473,732 acres of coal land, 


$n, 


which, according to the estimates of the 
United States Geological Survey, could 
supply the world with coal for the next 
three hundred years. 

Her entire revenue, however, from 
this burted wealth is $55,000 a year. 
The coal companies have succeeded in 
leasing 13,276 acres on a royalty basis 
of ten cents per ton, but only 5314 
acres are being operated. It is in return 
for this $55,000 that Colorado had to 
suffer the great coal strike of 1904, and 
is now bearing a $25,000,000 loss due to 
the disruption of industry. 


BECAUSE of their rights under these 

leases, and further properties gained 
outright by purchase of school lands 
that should never have been sold, the 
coal companies have succeeded in jm- 
posing the superstition upon Colorado 
that the State may not develop its own 
473,732 acres without going through the 
tedious procedure of statutory enact- 
ment and constitutional amendments. 
Nor do they feel that they owe the 
slightest obligation to the State, even 
though their corporate and commercial 
existences spring from privilege entirely 
and not from any natural or constitu- 
tional right. 

Welborn, President of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron company, spoke for all 
the coal companies when he told the 
Congressional Committee, “I am very 
sure that I am going to run my busi- 
ness or not have a business.” When 
asked, “Do you think society has no in- 
terest in the mining of that coal—that 
it is your business?” he answered flatly, 
“I am very sure it is my business.” 

Colorado is addressing itself to the 
cases of these corporations who have 
not scrupled to pillage the natural re- 
sources of the State — obtaining evil 
privileges corruptly and continuing them 
by bribery, coercion, intimidation, and 
venality—and it will not be many 
months until machinery is devised for 
the proper handling and better conser- 
vation of the people’s heritage. 

What Colorado wants to know is the 
attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment, and since public opinion has been 
invited to decide the case, what steps 
are going to be taken to acquaint the 
court with Colorado’s side. The op- 
erators are spending thousands for 
the distribution of pamphlets in which 
assertions are made that have no 
basis in truth. Are they to remain un- 
answered? 


From the Trenches 


A British officer has written of what he has seen in the night and day fighting in France. 
His grim story from the trenches will appear in the next weeks’ issue of Harper’s WEEKLY, 


—— 
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Capture of German Samoa by the New Zealanders 


Photographs by Malcolm Ross, F. R. G. S. 


The battle cruiser Australia which with the Melbourne, the 
French cruiser Montcalm, and three New Zealand boats, con- 
voyed the expeditionary force to Samoa. Part of the New Zea- 
land expedition on a route march through the French colony of 
New Caledonia. The Robert Louis Stevenson house, with the 
trenches used in the 1899 rebellion, occupied recently by the 
Ge rman governor who is now held as a prisoner of war in New 
Zealand. The first boat load of troops landing at Apia (the 
capital of German Samoa) and in the background Valla Moun- 
tain on the summit of which is Stevenson’s grave. Colonel Logan, 
commander of the expedition, reading the proclamation taking 
possession of German Samoa. 
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— All is now perfect. We have the finest 


— Then war is inevitable. 
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We have the finest fighting machine in the world. 


ble. 
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THE “BOOMERANG” FORWARD PASS 


One of Ghee’s pretty heaves has been intercepted by Driggs. Now and again the Princeton backfield defense crumbled 
under the onslaught of the Dartmouth forward passes, but this time there were two men in front of the eager end, who 


is seen at the extreme left of the picture 


The Obstreperous Centre 


F all thankless occupations, that of 
playing centre on a big football 
team is about the worst. The 

centre is working not alone against the 
opposing eleven, but also against the 
stop-watch. If anything goes wrong, 
he is to blame. If things go right, there 
is little chance of his getting any credit 
for it. Why do coaches often try the 
centre in other positions? Why do they 
criticize him perhaps more heartily and 
more thoroughly than any other mem- 
ber of the eleven? Because he has 
brains. 

Centres have been the keynotes of 
football from the days of “Pa” Corbin 
of Yale, Lewis 
of Harvard, 
Balliet of 
Princeton, and 
Bull of Penn- 
sylvania, to go 
back no fur- 
ther; and today 
they are more 
important and 
less understood 
by the public 
than ever. 

The three 
men in the 
middle of the 
line are gener- 
ally tempera- 
mentally differ- 
ent from the 
rest of the 
eleven, and for 
that reason the 
great universi- 
ties call back every fall at least one man 
to handle these men—to practically live 
with them, to get their point of view, 
to teach them technique, but not so 
much technique that it interferes with 
whatever football gifts they may have 
had the first day they donned canvas 
or khaki, as the case may be. The three 
centre men are usually a little family, 
and as such they require a “family” 
coach. But the really “big” man of the 
three is the centre himself, the man who 
is in possession of the ball. No play 
can be made without him. No play can 
be well made without perfect execution 
on his part. 
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By HERBERT REED 


For the first time in years a very free 
passing game has been brought into ac- 
tion at Princeton and Yale, and prob- 
ebly will be brought into action at Har- 
vard later in the season. This means 
direct passing from the centre of the 
very finest sort. It means that he. is 
obliged to pass not merely to where his 
man is when the ball is snapped, but 
whither he is going to be. 

He is in the nature of things in an 
awkward position. He is obliged to 
overcome it. To a certain extent he 
can be taught to do so, but to a much 
larger extent he is obliged to rely upon 
his own natural gifts. The passing 





DARTMOUTH’S PRETTY QUARTERBACK RUN 


Ghee, the fleet-footed, came out from a sudden shift formation of the backs. His speed 
was of greater value to him than his protection, for although Whitney was a formidable 
man in the interference, the Tiger line was most alert, Shenk and Ballin slipping through 
time and again. Shenk, the “terror” in the Princeton line, is seen in the picture almost 


on top of the runner 


problem applies, of course, only to the 
offensive game. There is, however, 
much more to football for the centre. It 
was Tipton, of the Army, who com- 
pelled a change in the rules by kicking 
a loose ball over the goal line and then 
falling on it for a touchdown. It was 
inevitable that some man would do this, 
and it was not surprising that the first 
man to think of it—in action—was a 
centre. Nor was it surprising that the 
first real solution of the Pennsylvania 
“guards back” should come from a cen- 
tre—Lewis. In facing that play it was 
the centre who had to carry much of the 
burden of defense. What more natural, 


then, than that the centre should be the 
first to work out a defense’ against it. 

I do not know who invented the “loose 
centre” on defense, but I am none the 
less convinced of its efficiency, and it 
was only necessary to see men like Pat 
Grant of Harvard and Ketcham and 
Congdon of Yale in action to clinch the 
point. Opinions differ as to the value 
of the “loose” centre against the for- 
ward pass, but it is difficult to get opin- 
ions to differ as to the opportunity of 
the “loose” centre to size up the play 
and communicate by signal—as_ the 
Harvard centre does—or otherwise, as 
other keen centre men do naturally, 
with the rest 
of the eleven. 

There has 
been this year 
no better ex- 
ample of excel- 
lent centre play 
on defense than 
was shown by 
Princeton 
against Dart- 
mouth. It 
earned a touch- 
down, which 
ought to be a 
sufficient —rec- 
ommendation. 
The play oc- 
curred deep in 
Dartmouth ter- 
ritory, the 
New Hamp- 
shire men mak- 
ing the serious 
error of kicking on fourth down. There 
was, then, nothing for Princeton to look 
out for save a kick. 





To return for a moment to offense. | 


The centre is the shield of his quarter 
when he is not passing directly to some 
cther back. In this department of the 
game, Millmore of Dartmouth was an 
important factor in the game against 
Princeton. Ghee, the star quarterback 
of the Hanoverians, “found cover under 
his centre’s shadow”, as one of the 
Princeton men put it, and, still elo- 
quent with fear of the dangerous little 
runner and forward passer, added, 
“came out from nowhere.” 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


The Boom in Iron Crosses 


FN Prussia in time 
of peace the re- 
ward for murder 

is an axe, applied to 
the neck. In time of 
war a murderer, if 
sufficiently industri- 
ous, receives an iron 
cross in the same 
place. 

The Iron Cross is a 
souvenir fashioned 
somewhat after the 
pattern of the Chris- 
tian symbol of brotherly love still used by 
architects in the ground plan and decora- 
tion of sacred edifices. 

The holy emblem made its first appear- 
ance in the theatre of war on the occasion 
of the first crusade—which to the logic of 
the middle ages was reasonable enough. 

Even today as a reward for self sacrific- 
ing bravery on the part of “common” sol- 


‘diers, who actually face death in the per- 


formance of their duty, it is not wholly 
illogical. 

Not so the Iron Cross. 

Amid the thunders of the war in Europe 
the Iron Crosses are falling like a shower of 
rain. Like rain too, they fall upon the just 


NEW SAWS FOR OLD 


Stolen fruit is sweet. —Old saw. 


The pinched decanter is_ best. 


— Hagucandhague. 


H 








One of the many Iron Cross Foundries in Prussia 
(Special Wireless photograph via Sayville) 





Carload of Iron Crosses en route to the front 





and the unjust alike, 
and as the thunder of 
battle increases in 
violence, the down- 
pour of Crosses 
threatens to become 
a deluge. 

Day by day the 
demand for Crosses 
increases. And as 
no one person is al- 
lowed to receive more 
than two (first and 
- second class) and as 
(like the railway 
pass and the tooth 
brush) they are not 
transferrable, who 
knows where it will 
end. Not to have 
received an Iron 
Cross will soon be 
the chief qualification 
for the candidate. In 
London it is said they 
are to be bought for 
“tuppence”, and are 
affixed to the collars 
of pet animals. 

It is rumored that 
the faculty of Har- 
vard College are to receive Crosses of the second class 
for their gallantry in retaining Dr. Miinstergrad in the 
face of a hot fire of criticism. 

In the dark cloud that envelopes German industry, 
the Iron Cross is the bright German silver lining. 

For the masses of workmen not engaged in fighting, 
there will now be steady employment. 

The pretzel factories may be closed, the sausage mills 
shut down—but the Iron Cross foundries are working 
night and day at full blast. 


The following is by Babette Shinn, a talented young 
member of the Fox Terrier four hundred of this city. 
It voices profoundly the deep feeling of canine resent- 
ment aroused by the tyrannical measures of that Prus- 
sianesque person, Dr. Goldwater. 


HY do I wear this muzzle tight? 
\\ My mistress says I’m good as gold. 
I seldom bark and never bite 
And always do as I am told. 


In Germany of course I know 
The people all are muzzled tight 
(It was a Daschund told me so) 
Especially the ones that write. 


And that is why I feel so sore. 
Is this a country of the free? 

Or not? What do you take me for— 
A Prussian—that you muzzle me? 
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Colonel Blatchford, 12th Infantry; Pancho Villa; and G. C. Carothers, Special Agent of the State Department, 


recognize General Carranza as 

Provisional President of Mexico, 
and who demanded, backed by armed 
force, that Carranza should not be a 
candidate for reélection, has become the 
pivotal figure in the affairs across the 
border. 

These photographs, by Dana Cool- 
idge, were taken at Nogales, Arizona, at 
the time when the first effort was made 
to settle the differences between the rev- 
olutionary leaders. 

Although Carranza was in the City of 
Mexico as Provisional President, the 
Governor of Sonora and the Arrieta 
brothers of Durango had consistently 
refused to recognize his authority. In 
order to reconcile these and other fac- 
tions, General Alvaro Obregon left the 
City of Mexico shortly after he had ac- 


o VILLA, who refused to 


r 


r “ 


Villa 


cepted its surrender and went boldly 
into the territory of the supposedly hos- 
tile Villa. There, after a long confer- 
ence, the First Fighting Man of Mexico 
agreed to accompany Obregon, who 
came with full power from Carranza, on 
his first mission of peace. 

For the first time since the war began 
in Mexico the State Department allowed 
the Mexican generals and their aides to 
pass through the territory of the United 
States and, in recognition of the peace- 
ful intent of their mission, the officers 
of the army at El Paso and Nogales, 
Arizona, exchanged visits of courtesy. 

The accompanying pictures show Col- 
onel Blatchford of the 12th U. S. In- 
fantry discussing with Villa the details 
of his night fighting, by which he saved 
his volunteer troops from the fire of the 
trained Federals. G. C. Carothers, 


Special Agent of the State Department, 
is acting as interpreter. 

The second picture shows the gallant 
Obregon introducing his friend Villa to 
the fair Senoritas of Nogales. 

Villa, a powerful element in the re- 
cent Convention of Generals at Aguas- 
calientes, threw his support to General 
Antonio I. Villareal. 

Villareal has been described as a man 
of splendid education and attainments. 
In 1906 he started a revolution against 
the elder Diaz, and was compelled to 
leave Mexico. 

In 1910 Villareal joined the Madero 
revolution. He returned to Mexico 
in 1913 to take part in the Carranza 
revolution. He was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Neuvo Leon, and more recently 
he was sent on a special mission by 
Carranza to confer with Zapata. 
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That Colombian Scrap of Paper 


HE ratification of the new Colom- 
bian Treaty in which reparation 
is made and regret is expressed 

for the violation of the old, is an issue 
that will doubtless come to the front in 
the short session of this Congress, meet- 
ing in December. It became a subject 
‘or debate in the closing hours of the 
jong session. Smoot had represented 
the $25,000,000 which the treaty pro- 
poses to pay to Colombia as another 
piece of Democratic wastefulness; Bris- 
tow had declared that it would be the 
payment of blackmail; and Martin of 
Virginia had expressed the views of the 
majority, that if after full investigation 
by the Senate it was found that we had 
wronged Colombia, then the only thing 
to do would be to make an honest set- 
tlement. 

On this subject Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “An administration that will con- 
clude such a treaty as this treaty for 
the payment of blackmail to Colombia 
has forfeited all right to the respect of 
the people of the United States.” Two 
days later Woodrow Wilson took up 
this challenge by declaring: “I would 
be ashamed of this flag if it ever did 
anything outside of America that we 
would not permit it to do inside of 
America.” 

The President has no doubt that the 
treaty will be ratified, once the facts 
are known by the American people. 

There has been much to connect the 
United States of America and what was 
once the United States of Colombia in 
their history. One was named for the 
discoverer of America; the other for 
the discoverer who gave his name to the 
Western Continents. Columbus set his 
foot on the South American mainland; 
Amerigo Vespucci probably preceded 
Cabot in the discovery of the North 
American continent. One nation re- 
volted from British Rule in 1776; the 
other from Spanish tyranny in 1810— 
Miranda, one of Colombia’s leaders, hav- 
ing been a soldier under La Fayette at 
Yorktown, and Bolivar, the Liberator, 
being known as the Washington of South 
America. The original Republic of 
Colombia embraced Venezuela, Bolivia, 
and New Granada, but it was dismem- 
bered, the United States escaping that 
disaster, and New Granada, with its 
mine states, including Panama, the most 
northern, became in 1858 the Confeder- 
acion Granadina, and in 1863 the 
United States of Colombia. In 1884 a 
Tevolution occurred which ended in the 
formation of a more strongly centralized 
government and the nation became the 
Republic of Colombia. 

Colombia had for many decades rec- 
ognized that its most valuable asset was 
the possession of the little.strip of land 
Where the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
almost touch each other. It was im- 
Portant long before the Panama Rail- 
tad was built or the Panama Canal 
dug. The way to California by the 
Kthmus Route was by far the cheap- 
st and shortest in time, before the era 
of the transcontinental railroads. The 


By McGREGOR 


collection of differential duties on goods 
transported across the Isthmus was ad- 
ding annual riches to Colombia. But in 
1848, the war with Mexico still in pro- 
gress and gold having been discovered, 
a treaty was proclaimed between the 
United States and New Granada, in 
which the latter bartered present com- 
mercial advantage for future benefits, 
one of which was the guarantee of her 
sovereignty and property in the Isth- 
mus. 

Article XXXV of this treaty reads as 
follows: 


The Government of New Granada guar- 
antees to the Government of the United 
States that right of way or transit across 
the Isthmus of Panama, upon any modes 
of communication that now exist or that 
may hereafter be constructed, shall be 
open and free to the Government and citi- 
zens of the United States nor shall 
citizens of the United States be liable to 
any duties, tolls or charges to which native 
citizens are not subjected for thus passing 
the said Isthmus. 


In return for this the United States 
took the following obligation: 


The United States guarantees positively 
and efficaciously to New Granada, by the 
present stipulation, the perfect neutrality 
of the before mentioned Isthmus with a 
view that the free transit from the one to 
the other sea may not be interrupted or 
embarrassed in any future time while this 
treaty exists; and in consequence the 
United States guarantees in the same 
manner the rights of sovereignty and 
property which New Granada has and 
possesses over the said territory. 


HAT the United States obtained im- 

portant advantages in the ratifica- 

tion of this treaty is evident from Pres- 
dent Polk’s comment upon the treaty: 

The importance of this concession to 
the commercial and political interests of 
the United States cannot be easily over- 
rated. The route by the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama is the shortest between the two 
oceans; and from the information here- 
with communicated it would seem to be 
the most practicable route for a railroad 
or canal. The vast advantages to our 
commerce which would result from such 
a communication, not only with the west 
coast of America, but with Asia and the 
Islands of the Pacific, are too obvious to 
require any detail. 

It has been estimated that during the 
first ten years of the life of the treaty, 
$700,000,000 of specie and $300,000,000 
cf material for construction was shipped 
from coast to coast by way of the Isth- 
mus. A ten per cent differential on this 
part of our commerce would have netted 
Colombia $100,000,000. The United 
States obtained a substantial advantage 
in return for the guarantee of Colom- 
bia’s sovereignty and property in the 
Isthmus. 

In 1850 a contract made with Colom- 
bia gave to the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, a corporation chartered under the 
laws of New York, practically a monop- 
oly of transportation across the Isth- 
mus. In 1867 this contract was modi- 
fied, the company agreeing to pay Colom- 
bia $1,000,000 in gold and the sum of 
$250,000 annually for ninety nine years. 


The settlement of the terms of this old 
contract with the New Panama Com- 
pany was one of the matters in abey- 
ance when the Colombian Senate re- 
fused to ratify the Hay-Herran treaty 
of 1903. 

In 1868 Secretary Seward negotiated 
a treaty with Coiombia for the con- 
struction of an Interoceanic Canal, 
which was ratified by Colombia, the 
United States Senate refusing to ratify, 
although “every concession” was granted 
by Colombia and the treaty itself was 
made ‘“‘at the urgent solicitation” of the 
United States. There is no record, 
however, that any President of the 
United States of Colombia accused the 
United States of America of having at- 
tempted to blackmail the smaller coun- 
try by a refusal to ratify the treaty. 

Another treaty with Colombia, con- 
taining similar provisions, was nego- 
tiated by the Grant Administration in 
1870. But again the Senate of the 
United States refused to ratify the 
treaty, with no recorded charge of at- 
tempted blackmail by the United States 
Senate. 

Accordingly, in 1878, Colombia grant- 
ed a concession to Lucien Napoleon 
Bonaparte Wyse for the construction of 
a canal through the Isthmus. This con- 
cession is known as the Salgar-Wyse 
contract, one of its provisions reading, 
“ . . . but it is absolutely prohibited to 
cede or mortgage them [the rights 
granted] under any consideration what- 
ever to any nation or foreign govern- 
ment”; the penalty being the forfeiture 
of these rights. The Salgar-Wyse con- 
cession was sold to the Compagnie Uni- 
verselle du Canal Oceanique de Panama, 
the old Panama Canal Company, the 
De Lessepps Company, the price paid 
being $10,000,000. By the very terms 
of this contract the Government of 
France had no rights in it, a general im- 
pression in this country to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Followed the Panama 
Canal scandals, with the enforced sub- 
scription of stock by the “penalized 
stockholders” of the old company, the 
new company taking over the rights of 
the old. 


ORK on the Panama Canal ceased 
in 1889 and the same year the 
United States chartered the Maritime 
Canal Company for the construction of 
the Nicaraguan Canal. In 1890, Colombia 
granted the Panama Company a ten 
year extension of time to complete the 
Canal, and in 1893 agreed that this ten 
year concession should begin to run not 
later than October 31st, 1894. In 1894 
the new company acquired from the old 
company, which had purchased it from 
American interests, the Panama Rail- 
road Company, of which Mr. William 
Nelson Cromwell was General Counsel 
and a director. He became General 
Counsel for the new Panama Canal 
Company in 1896. 
Consider the situation of this com- 
pany. By its own contract with Colom- 
bia it could not sell its rights to any 
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government. It was utterly unable to 
raise the funds for digging the canal it- 
self. Its concession expired in October, 
1904, when all its property on the Isth- 
mus and the work which had been done 
would revert to Colombia. And the 
United States began to consider with 
great earnestness the project of con- 
structing a canal through Nicaragua. It 
is hardly to be wondered that the Pan- 
ema Canal Company, through its dis- 
tinguished counsel, was willing to resort 
to desperate measures in order to bring 
about, as was finally done, the sale of 
its rights and property to the United 
States for the neat consideration of 
$40,000,000. 

Later the Colombian Congress refused 
to grant a further extension of time for 
the completion of the Canal, and Dr. 
Nicholas Esguerra was sent from Colom- 
bia to Paris to negotiate with the Com- 
pany. In his absence, the Colombian 
Minister of Finance, Calderon-Reyes, 
granted for 5,000,000 frances the exten- 
sion to 1910, which the Congress had 
refused to grant; and as early as 1901 
Minister Silva, of Colombia, denounced 
this arrangement as one of “secret 
thievery” and declared that its validity 
should not be recognized. The Colom- 
bian Congress of 1903 took the same 
view. 


BEF ORE proceeding to disclose the ac- 

‘tors and interests in that opera 
bouffe performance known as the Pan- 
ama Revolution, it may be well to in- 
quire what rights Panama, the State, 
had in the territory containing the “most 
mercantile spot on earth”. 

In the war in which Colombia won its 
independence from Spain the fortress 
of Panama was one of the last points on 
the South American continent to yield 
to the revolutionary forces. Panama 
alone would have been as helpless against 
Spain as Rhode Island against Britain 
in 1776. Upon the securing of inde- 
pendence, Panama joined the Colombian 
Union. In 1840 the Isthmus revolted 
and maintained its independence for two 
years, though it is difficult to establish 
the facts about this in that confused 
time. During the period of the con- 
stitution of the Granadina Confedera- 
cion there was a very loose tie between 
the states and the general government, 
the government actually agreeing to be 
neutral in any warfare between the 
states. With the formation of the Col- 
ombian Republic, Panama became as 
much a dependent state of a solid na- 
tion as any one of the United States 
has been since the right of secession was 
denied by an appeal to arms. 

In his message to Congress of De- 
cember 7th, 1903, President Roosevelt 
spoke of fifty three “revolutions, rebel- 

’ jions, insurrections, riots, and other out- 
breaks that have occurred” in Panama 
in fifty seven years. The list men- 
tioned, however, is not conclusive in the 
argument that Panama was an oppressed 
state, desiring independence from Colom- 
bia. One of these, in 1850, was a “revo- 
lutionary plot to bring about independ- 
ence of the Isthmus”; another, in 1858, 
an “attempted secession of Panama”; 
but many of these disturbances are 
properly described as riots, and the 


most of them were local contests be- 
tween the two political parties, the Con- 
servatives and Liberals, in which the 
state of Panama was alone concerned. 
Mr. Roosevelt rather succeeds in prov- 
ing that the inhabitants of Panama 
were unfit for self-government, than in 
showing that they were able to set up 
an independent government for them- 
selves. 

Secretary of State Root spoke of the 
United States having followed “its sense 
of right and justice by espousing the 
cause of this weak people against the 
stronger government of Colombia”; and 
in elaboration of this theory he declared 
that “the ancient state of Panama, in- 
dependent in its origin and by nature 
and history a separate political com- 
munity, was confederated with the other 
states of Colombia upon terms which 
preserved and continued its separate 


sovereignty; that in the year 1885 the- 


compact which bound it to the other 
states of Colombia was broken and ter- 
minated by Colombia and the Isthmus 
was subjugated by force”. The term, a 
sovereign state, is a phrase of rather in- 
definite meaning. The answer to Sec- 
retary Root’s contention is the treaty 
of 1848 with New Granada, by which 
the United States of America guaran- 
teed to New Granada her sovereignty 
and property in the Isthmus which was 
located in the state of Panama. If 
Panama was a sovereign state the treaty 
should have been made with Panama. 
The contention that the United States 
intervened in Panama and prevented 
the putting down of a revolution by the 
Colombian troops and navy, out of sym- 
pathy for an oppressed state, might be 
convincing, except that the event oc- 
curred just when the Administration 
had decided that the Panama route was 
the only route for the Canal and that 
we needed the Isthmus in our business. 


VEN more flimsy is the excuse for 
this intervention, that by the terms 
of the treaty we were obliged to keep 
traffic open on the Panama Railroad. As 
a matter of fact the railroad traffic was 
blocked to prevent the transportation 
of the Colombian troops from one side 
of the Isthmus to the other. Further- 
more, this situation had arisen more 
than once before in the relations be- 
tween Colombia and Panama. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his messages to Con- 
gress, quotes from Secretary Seward 
that “the purpose of the stipulation [as 
to the guarantee of sovereignty and 
property] was to guarantee the Isthmus 
against seizure or invasion by a foreign 
power only.” This was in answer to a 
requisition from the President of Colom- 
bia for a force to protect the Isthmus 
of Panama from a body of insurgents 
in Panama. But President Roosevelt 
might have quoted from many other 
authorities to show that the treaty with 
Colombia did involve the maintaining of 
her sovereignty over the Isthmus. For 
example: 

President Pierce: We concluded a treaty 
of peace, amity, navigation and commerce 
with the Republic of New Granada, among 
the conditions of which was a stipulation 
on the part of New Granada guaranteeing 
to the United States the right of way or 
transit across that part of the Isthmus 


which lies in the territory of New Gran- 
ada, in consideration of which the United 
States guaranteed in respect of the same 
territory the rights of sovereignty and 
property in New Granada. 

President Buchanan (speaking of the 
treaty with New Granada as compared 
with treaties with Honduras): In one te. 
spect it goes further than any of its gue. 
cessors, because it not only guarantees the 
neutrality of the route itself, but the rights 
and sovereignty and property of New 
Granada over the entire Province of Pan. 
ama. 

President Hayes: . the treaty 
obligations subsisting between the United 
States and Colombia, by which we guar. 
antee the neutrality of the transit and the 
sovereignty and property of Colombia jn 
the Isthmus. 

President Arthur: This Government 
has not been unmindful of the solemp 
obligation imposed upon it by its pact in 
1846 with Colombia as the independen 
and sovereign mistress of the territory 
crossed by the canal and has sought to 
render them effective by fresh engage- 
ment with the Colombian Republic. 

President Cleveland: Desirous of eyer- 
cising only the powers expressly reserved 
to us by the treaty, and mindful of the 
rights of Colombia, the forces sent to the 
Isthmus were instructed to confine their 
action to “positively and _ efficaciously” 
preventing the transit and its accessories 
from being “interrupted or embarrassed’, 
The execution of this delicate and respon- 
sible task necessarily involved police con- 
trol where the local authority was tempor- 
arily powerless, but always in aid of the 
sovereignty of Colombia. 

The italics are ours. 


UT all these, his predecessors in 
office, are witnesses against Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s interpretation of 
the treaty with Colombia. They 
were not produced by President Roose- 
velt because his messages to Con- 
gress were briefs for his side of the case, 
and he left to his opponents, many of 
them favoring the Nicaraguan Route, 
the duty of furnishing the evidence for 
the other side. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the facts were bound to come out. 
A treaty, solemnly ratified, “the su- 
preme law of the land” was broken. It 
might have been abrogated, after twelve 
months’ notice. But that would have 
involved waiting to begin the Canal u- 
til the year 1905, and President Roose- 
velt was not sure that he would be Pres- 
ident after March 4th, 1905. It would 
have been better for his fame if he had 
called Congress in session and persuaded 
it to declare war against Colombia, to 
cbey the “Mandate of Civilization’, 
even though Colombia’s only offense 
was its refusal to ratify a treaty in 
which certain terms were dictated with 
the understanding that they must be 
accepted or rejected. Colombia failed 
to ratify a treaty concerning the digging 
of the Canal as we had failed twice to 
ratify a treaty with her upon the same 
subject. And then the President of the 
United States “took the Canal Zone. 
Leaving ethical consideration aside, I 
was a costly proceeding. It united 
Latin America against the United States 
in commercial antagonism. Secretaries 
of State Root and Knox have traveled 
through South America and Roosevelt 
bas followed them. But alienation per 


"sists and suspicion will linger until the 


amende honorable is made. 

How the Canal Zone was taken 1s a 
other chapter of American-Colombian 
history. 
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Helping Out 


Mr. Horace H. Martin is spending a 
few weeks at Mount Clemens, Mich., 
for the benefit of the baths. 

—The Lake Forest (Ill.) Forester. 


Toronto is reported to have a Mys- 
terious Woman, a lady Jack the Peeper, 
who looks in at windows upon the slum- 
bers of innocent men, and there is much 
alarm among the residents of masculine 
gender because of it. The lady is de- 
scribed as tall and as 
wearing a wrapper. 


low, and a new “white hope” ushered 
into the limelight. 
—The Lavinia (Mont.) Independent. 


The Milky Way For Pastors 


The station here is now equipped to 
pastorize milk. 
—The Spencer (N. Y.) Needle. 


Must Be a Scotchman 


A tight wad of a young man in Atchi- 
son recently telephoned his girl at mid- 
night that he had dropped a dime on 


THE ANNUAL FEUD IS ON 


Dock Is Still Rolling 


Dr. Higdon has quit rolling pills and 
gone to teaching the rising generation 
how to manipulate the Buzz wagon. 
Wise Dr. 

—The Prairie View Correspondent of 
the Scranton (Ark.) Independent. 


No Place For an Angel 


A Wichita man has a small angel fig- 
ure on his car radiator which is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention. An auto- 
mobile is no place for an angel at the 

time of a blowout or any 
other kind of trouble, is 





—The Torton Sila 





(Kan.) Republic. 


The Philosopher at 
Work 


After gazing a _ long 
while at the hats in the 
display window of the 
millinery store, yesterday, 
old Bill Heck was heard 
to observe: “There’s lots 
’o fooler ways spendin’ 
money than buyin’ chaw- 
in’ tobacker.” 

—The Toronto 
(Kan.) Republic. 


TREE 


What Can They Be? 


Louis Miller left for 
The Dalles, Saturday. It 
is said that he has certain 
plans in mind that he has 
to talk over with a cer- 
tain young lady of that 
city. 

—Hepner (Ore.) 
Herald. 


Enterprise 


Last week our enter- 
prising reporter, who is 
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all we can say. 
—Arkansas City 
(Ark.) Traveler. 


Jailbirds 


Frank Wren and Her- 
man Thrush have peti- 
tioned the governor of 
Minnesota to let them 
out of jail. 

—St. Paul (Minn.) 

Dispatch. 


This Tie Should 
Stick 


George F. Cement and 
Miss Bertha Clamp drove 
to Rogelsville Saturday 
and unbeknown to their 
friends were married, re- 
turning to Mercyville in 
the evening and going 
directly to their new 
home on Des Moines 
street. 

i —The Mercyville 
(Iowa) Banner. 





mm. 8 Silas Is Silenced 
™C) : 
oli Silas Cobb, our post- 


master, has been busily 








too enterprising at times, 
brought in an item to the 
effect that Miss Georgia Taylor had be- 
come the mother of twins. Her mother 
Was meant of course. In the rush of 
journalism such things will happen of 
course, 


—The Hometown (Pa.) Banner. 


War and Other Things 


The threshing crew on the northeast 
bench took a few moments off one day 
the first of the week, to. listen to an 
argument between two of the crew, on 
what effect the European war had on 
the price of Turkey Red raised on the 
rortheast bench.” The contest was of 
hort duration, however, but it was en- 
loyed by the spectators while it lasted. 
Napoleon, the war horse, was taken off 
his guard for an instant, during which 


| tme one of his “headlights” was turned 


engaged watching the 


~—The Kansas City Post. mud daubers build nests 


her front porch earlier in the evening 
and would appreciate it if she would 
get up early next morning and look for 
it before any one else came on the porch. 


—The Atchison (Kan.) Globe. 


A Domestic Gaoler 


Miss Zimmerman, experienced dress- 
maker: sews in families. Hadly Inn. 
—Oklahoma City News. 


Goode for Uncle Tom 


Uncle Tom Proffitt, aged 81, and the 
Widow Goode, aged 71, were married in 
Monroe county last week. The preacher 
made a Goode Proffitt in tying the 
knot. 

—The Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Kentuckian. 


on the rafters of the Post Office the past 

week. This is the only job of work Silas 

ever witnessed without suggesting a bet- 

ter way to do it. 

—Cobbs Corner Correspondent of the 
—Gentry (Mo.) Sentinel. 


Conventional Two Weeks Safer 


Miss Vera Castner returned to the 
hospital in Grand Rapids after nearly 
two months’ vacation. 

—St. Johns (Mich.) News. 


Getting the Relics Together 


Charles H. Ward of Rochester is to 
move his natural history museum to 
Canandaigua. He will also remove his 
family to that place. 

—The Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette. 
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The Hotel Deadbeat 


HERE'S one man, I’m sure, who'll 
be just tickled to death when he 
reads this article—the man (his 

name is legion and you've met him 
countless times) who is persuaded irre- 
vocably, heart, mind, body, and soul, 
that all hotel proprietors are highway 
robbers. He’s the man who is ever 
ready to assert, and to back his asser- 
tion with incontestable proof, that his 
two dollar room is worth not a cent 
more than one-twenty-five. He’s the 
man who has positive inside information, 
generally from an intimate friend of his 
whose first cousin’s gardener is the 
brother of a wholesale butcher, that the 
sixty cent dish of tripe served by this 
or that hotel costs the management ex- 
actly eight cents a portion. 

He'll like what follows, because it’s 
all about the different ways in which 
the hotels of this country are swindled, 
year after year, out of thousands upon 
thousands of dollars. He'll relish it, 
he'll follow it with a gleam of triumph 
in his eye. 

If it looks right enough, if it isn’t for 
more than forty dollars or so, if you 
yourself look honest (there, of course, 
as Shakespeare would have said, is the 
rub) you can take it to almost any good 
sized hotel and receive right out of the 
cashier’s hand the money for which it 
ealls. No, I’m not fooling. And in 
proof of this, there is a bit of comedy or 
tragedy, whichever you want to call it, 
which has been enacted in something the 
same form in almost every large hotel 
between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

A well dressed man— 
he may be a guest of two 
or three days’ standing 
or a newcomer with noth- 
ing more than a satchel 
—walks up to the hotel 
clerk and presents a 
check to be cashed. The 
clerk is polite, exceed- 
ingly polite, but as a 
matter of course he asks 
for identification. 

The gentleman of the 
check blows up. Indig- 
nantly he challenges the 
affront, irately he tells 
the clerk exactly what 
he thinks of his old hotel 
anyhow; then, still iras- ~: 
cibly, he jams his hand ;' 
into his inside breast ! 
pocket and yanks out a 
fistful of documents, bus- 
iness letters and notes of 
introduction, shoving 


them under the clerk’s 
very nose. The clerk, 
who has gone through 
this same scene almost 
every day, glances pas- 
sively at the papers, 
notes that Mr. So-and- 


So seems all right, polite- 
ly offers a formal apology 
for the hotel rules, reaches 
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By GERALD MYGATT 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


mechanically for a stack of bills and 
pays the required amount. 

Anywhere from two days to a week 
later the check comes back, marked 
“Forged” or “No Funds’—and the loss 
is on the hotel. The irate gentleman 
has long since departed. His references 
and letters of introduction, so it turns 
out, were forged. 

“The woods are full of bad ones”, 
says the manager to the clerk. ‘After 
this, don’t be in a hurry to cash checks 
for anybody.” 

Again the first phase of the incident 
repeats itself; another guest presents a 
check to be cashed. The clerk, made 
wary, begins to put the gentleman 
through a regulation third degree. Or 
at least he tries to, with the result that 
the man goes off in a huff, vowing never 
again to darken the hotel’s doors. With 
almost the very next mail the letters 
begin to come in—indignant letters 
from the firm responsible for the check, 
from the persons responsible for the 
visitor’s references. What does the 
manager mean by refusing to honor 
their drafts? If that is going to be the 
policy of the hotel, they’ll see to it that 
their traveling salesmen go somewhere 
else. So once again the manager seeks 
the clerk. 

“We've got to loosen up”, he says. 
“There’s a bigger risk in refusing to 
eash a check than there is in cashing it. 
If a man looks respectable, go ahead.” 

This is why almost any man who 
looks reasonably honest can stroll into 
almost any one of 
the six thousand 
and more govd 
sized houses in 
America and walk 

















He must be a real detective with years of experience behind him 


out again with a roll of politely of. 
fered money which doesn’t belong to 
him. It's a penalty which the hotel, by 
reason of the very nature of its relation 
With its patrons, must constantly pay, 
The hotel man knows he is going to be 
robbed, but he lives on the good will of 
his public, and to get and retain that 
good will he grimly pockets his logs. 
Every year, from this one sort of fraud 
alone, the hotel losses throughout the 
country mount up into the thousands, 
Some of the ways in which this trick 
is perpetuated are really artistic. There 
was one case, for instance, im which a 
handsomely gowned, bejeweled, middle- 
aged woman arrived at the door of a 
certain hotel in a taxicab. Under her 
arm she carried a_blue-ribboned toy 
dog. Sweeping into the lobby she sailed 
up to the desk and explained in honeyed 
tones that she had just arrived from 
abroad and that her baggage had been 
held up at the custom house. She didn’t 
vant a mere room—certainly not; she 
wanted a suite. The clerk and the 
manager were ready to give her any- 
thing, but just as a matter of precau- 
tion, because she had no baggage, they 
quietly consulted the house detective. 
That individual recognized the woman 
immediately as a person under suspicion, 
whose checks had come back in several 
cases marked, “No funds”. So they 
told her courteously that the hotel was 
full. The woman straightway brought 
suit for $50,000 damages, claiming that 
her feelings had been injured and her 
name tarnished. Although she didn't 
get it, she came so close to it that the 
hotel management did a good deal of 
thinking. 
To represent oneself as a traveling 
salesmen is the most 
common and _ the least 
risky way of working the 
bogus check fraud. The 
hotels will do almost any- 
thing for the “boys”, for 
they appreciate the prac- 
, tical value of the adver- 
 tising which a_ pleased 
traveling man can give— 
also vice versa. If a man 
wears a button of a trav- 
eling men’s association, 
even if he merely comes 
in on the bus with 4 
number of salesmen, oF 
else if he walks into the 
lobby with a handbag 
and exchanges greetings 
with a man who looks 
like a traveler, the hotel 
clerk accepts him as 4 
regular and stands ready 
to cash him a check on 
trust for anything up to 
fifty dollars. When the 
check comes back with 
its betraying stamp, the 
manager smiles _ feebly 
and accepts the loss. Ex- 
employees, bent on get- 
ting even with their old 
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a 
firms, often do message. Time 
this trick. and again in the 
Most of the dead, black hours 


damage, however, 
js done by pro- 
fessional crooks. 
They come in all 
garb and guises. 
Some cash checks 
through the use 
of forged tele- 
grams, others pre- 
sent forged letters 
of introduction 
from prominent 
business firms, still 
others mail letters 
to themselves at 
different _ hotels, 
writing on pur- 
loined business 
stationery, con- 
taining the omni- 
present check. 

Some time ago 
a gentleman of 
this order strolled 
into the Manx 
Hotel in San 
Francisco and 
openly dictated a 
letter to himself 
at Salt Lake City. 
It purported to 
come from his 
employers, a 
Providence jewel- 
ry firm, and stated 
that money had 
been wired to him 
at Portland, Ore- 
gon. His plan, of 
course, was to in- 
duce a hotel at Salt Lake City to cash 
a draft on the strength of the letter. 
This man displayed a little too much 
nerve. While he was waiting for his 
letter to be typed the police were noti- 
fied and he was arrested. 

Of somewhat the same rank was a 
recent case in which a man and his wife 
worked together as a team. The hus- 
band got a job as a telegraph operator 
and sent a series of bogus telegraph 
money orders either to himself or his 
wife in distant cities. The man or the 
woman would go to the city in question, 
receive from the telegraph company a 
check for the specified amount and then 
take it to a hotel to have it cashed. 

Suggestions innumerable have been 

made for different schemes of putting 
a stop to this fake-check evil. Up to 
several years ago the proportion of ar- 
rests was very, very small. Now and 
then a few overbold artists were caught, 
but the cost of prosecuting them made 
the game hardly worth the candle. So 
some genius proposed that the hotels 
adopt a system of photographing every 
Individual for whom they cashed a 
check. If the paper proved worthless 
the negative would be developed and 
prints spread broadcast; otherwise the 
Picture would be destroyed. Whether 
or not this would have done any good 
can never be told, for when the travel- 
ing salesmen heard of the idea there 
Was a small riot. 
,,No sit-ree!” exploded one of them. 
If this face of mine doesn’t call for 
ttust on sight, then I don’t want trust. 
They don’t have to cash my firm’s 
thecks unless they want to, but I won’t 
stand mugging.” 








Directly he tells the clerk exactly what he thinks of his 


He voiced the general sentiment—and 
as there are some four hundred thou- 
sand “boys” on the road, and as they 
practically live in hotels, at an average 
of about three dollars a day a man, the 
managers fell over themselves in their 
hurry to explain that not for a moment 
had they even given the photograph 
idea a thought. 


UT the bogus check game is only the 

first of the strategems but a regularly 
into practice by the hotel deadbeats. 
There are countless other ways of get- 
ting something for nothing from the all- 
too-obliging landlord. It wasn’t so very 
long ago, for instance, that a man ap- 
proached the clerk of a Cincinnati hotel 
to ask if he could change a five hun- 
dred dollar bill. The clerk could not. 
Thereupon the man handed over a thou- 
sand dollar bill and two five hundreds 
for safe keeping through the night. 
After the stranger had registered and 
secured his room he asked to be loaned 
ten dollars, which was given to him. 
Next morning he requested the return 
of his package, the one containing the 
three big bills, got it, and then walked 
out, leaving his account and the ten dol- 
lars unpaid. The management was at 
first inclined to think it an accident, 
but it was afterward learned that the 
same man had been working the trick 
in a number of cities with annoying 
regularity. 

In certain states in the West the law 
makes it compulsory for hotels to have 
a fire escape rope in every room, with 
a sign explaining its use. That sign 
reads: “Uncoil rope. Let out of win- 
dow. Descend.” It is a_ suggestive 


of might guests 
profit by its sage 
advice. First the 
handbag, then the 
man. The only 
thing left behind 
is the board biil. 

The prize for 
originality, how- 
ever, goes to a 
hotel in Toronto. 
One rainy evening 
a tall man of 
striking presence 
walked into the 
lobby. He was 
cloaked from neck 
to heels in a long 
cape mackintosh. 
The coat was both 
handsome and 
fashionable; so 
were his hat and 
his alligator 
leather valise. The 
man _ registered, 
then remarking 
that he was wet 


and tired, asked 
to be shown to 
his room. All 


went well until he 
stepped out of the 
elevator at _ his 
floor. The eleva- 
tor boy, in a hur- 
ry, started his car 
up again before 
the door was quite 
closed. The long 
skirt of the guest’s mackintosh caught 
somewhere, and as the car shot upward 
the coat was stripped off his back. 
Skinned like an eel the man stood there, 
clad in shoes, socks, hat, and a suit of 
red flannel underwear. That was all. If 
he hadn’t been detected, of course, he’d 
have waited till morning, and then would 
have raised a great hullabaloo, claiming 
that his clothes had been stolen, together 
with a gold watch and a large sum of 
money. 

The female crooks are in no wise sec- 
ond to the men. A woman, represent- 
ing herself as the wife of a prominent 
man, stayed recently at a certain hotel 
with a maid. She ran up big bills, both 
in the hotel itself and in the stores; 
then she disappeared. Another woman, 
claiming to be the wife of a business man 
of another town, appeared at a large 
hotel not long ago with a little girl— 
her daughter, she said. She engaged a 
suite, because her husband, she let it 
be understood, was expected in a few 
days to join her. Presently came a 
check from the husband. The hotel 
cashed it. The woman disappeared. 

The worst case of imposition on human 
good nature was worked at the Yates 
Hotel of Syracuse, New York, by a 
woman who stayed there for some time, 
posing as the wife of a hotel man of 
another city. When her bill came due 
the manager gallantly explained to her 
that as she was the wife of a fellow inn- 
keeper he could take no money from 
her, that he was glad indeed to have 
had the opportunity of entertaining her. 
She seemed to appreciate the favor. 
Would they not extend their kindness a 
little further, she asked, and cash a 


old hotel anyhow 
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YOU LIKE TO GO 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping 


Then surely you will 
enjoy the NATION- 
AL SPORTSMAN 
Magazine, with its 
160 richly illustrated 
pages, full to over- 
flowing with interest- 
ing stories and val- 
im uable information 
about guns, fishing 
my tackle, camp-outfits— 
the best places to go 
for fish and game, 
and a thousand and 























one valuable ‘‘How 
to’’ hints for Sports- 
men. The NA- 


TIONAL SPORTS- 
MAN is just like a 
big camp-fire in the 
woods where thou- 
sands of good fel- 
lows gather once a 
month and spin stir- 
ring yarns about 
4 i experiences 
8 With rod, dog, rifle 
i and gun. All 

‘ this for 15 
cents a copy or 
$1.00 for a 
whole year 
A with watch- 
a fob free. 


Special Offer 


Mail us 25e 
in stamps 
or coin for 
a three 
months’ trial 
subscription 
: ~e to the Na- 
TIONAL 
SPORTSMAN and we will send you absolutely 
Free of Charge 
one of our handsome Ormula gold watch-fobs 
se Agee grain leather strap and gold-plated 
buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


47 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 




















WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


— the largest in the world — furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club Prices, and gives the quick- 
est, most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. 
It’s a Big Money Saver and is Free to 
you for the asking. The name J. M. Han- 
son-Bennett is the accepted stamp of re- 
liability and promptness in the magazine field. 


War Map of Europe 
25 Feet in Sze. 2 CtS 
Name and Address LODAY ! 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
Magazine Agency 
610 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








check? They did. And they were 
fooled. The woman, however, tried the 
trick again. This time she was caught 
and convicted. 

Another woman, young and extremely 
good looking, was taken around to sev- 
eral hotels in succession by a venerable 
looking gentleman, who sought the man- 
ager personally and asked that the best 
care be given her. It was. She paid 
for this devotion, just before her bill 
fell due, by arranging for a great dinner 
party, ordering special dishes and wines, 
having the table set to her taste—and 
then never putting in an appearance 
for the party. 


GAINST such deceptions as these the 
hotels must guard every moment, and 
this guarding is no inexpensive matter. 
Every one of the large hotels is forced 
to employ a regular house detective, on 
watch most of the time and on call al- 
ways. He must be a real detective, with 
years of experience behind him. He 
must be able not only to recognize a 
deadbeat or a suspicious character on 
sight, but also to get rid of the unde- 
sirable guest without embroiling the 
hotel in a possible lawsuit. The house 
detective of a Fifth avenue hotel in 
New York City has devised a somewhat 
ingenious manner of accomplishing this 
end. Deciding that a visitor is an un- 
sirable, he goes out of the hotel and 
calls up the person on the telephone. 

“Hello”, he begins, “is this Mr. So- 
and-So?” 

“Yes”, answers the voice, generally 
not too composed. 

“Well”, half whispers the detective in 
a confidential way, “this is a friend of 
yours. I can’t say who because I’m 
being overheard. But I just want to 
tell you that the management there is 
wise to you, and if I were you I'd clean 
out right off.” 

The guest generally does. 

One beat was betrayed by an uncon- 
trollable Yankee dialect. Another blew 
through his moustache while he talked. 
Still another showed a peculiar scar be- 
hind his ear. One over-confident crook 
had a foolish D tattooed on his wrist, 
3 mark which he seemed to think needed 
no hiding. A wide-awake clerk noticed it 
just as the man was in the act of en- 


Next 


es 


dorsing a check and had him turneq 
over to the police. Another fellow bjt 
his lip when refused anything. He bit 
his lip when told: he had no mail; later 
he presented a check and was arrested, 
Coincidence did its work with two other 
swindlers. The first tried to pass g 
check with the forged name of Richard 
Fisher. This was unfortunate—for the 
beat—because the real Richard Fisher 
had just been staying at the hotel. The 
second man offered a forged letter of 
introduction from a prominent silver- 
ware house. This too was unfortunate; 
one of the members of the firm was 
there at the moment. 

Piano playing put an end to the 
career of one man. A conspicuous white 
feather accomplished the same end for 
a woman. Another woman was mn 
down because she always wrote Manila 
with two l’s. She defrauded several 
San Francisco hotels, registering under 
different names but always signing her. 
self as from “Manilla”. This made it 
possible for her to claim that her bag. 
gage was being held up by the customs 
officials. 

Following the successful example of 
the American Bankers’ Association, the 
hotel men have banded together in a 
national protective organization, em- 
ploying the services of a large detective 
agency to run down every single dead- 
beat who attempts to perpetrate his or 
her tricks on any of the association 
members. The cost of this protection 
ig a mere pittance in comparison with 
what the hotels have been losing—and 
already a direct relief is being felt. The 
swindlers are beginning to keep away 
from the hostelries which display the 
association’s membership card, for they 
realize even now that any attempt at 
underhanded work will result in their 
being tracked relentlessly to earth. 

This doesn’t mean, however, that the 
end has come. The hotels are still be- 
ing robbed. Deadbeats all over the 
country are still managing, day after 
day, week after week, month after 
month, to exact their costly toll. For 
anybody who wants to try, there is stil 
a good sporting chance of walking into 
almost any large hotel and exchanging 
a little of nothing for a good deal of 
something. 


Week 


Is England blind to the ultimate meaning of the war? “Democracy 
Justified”, by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Can you imagine scenes in your own city on the eve of a bom- 


bardment by modern engines of war? “The Flight from Antwerp”, 


by GEORGE F. PORTER. 


Is New York America’s first city? Not according to one writer: 
“America’s Foremost City”, by GEORGE CREEL. 


Is Mexico facing more serious trouble? 


ry: ” 
“Carranza’s View of It’; 


by ALLENE TUPPER WILKES. 
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HE transfer of food stuffs from 
times of plenty to times of scarci- 
ty is of very ancient origin. One 

of the first instances of such storage is 
found in the forty first chapter of Gen- 
esis. The idea originated from the in- 
terpretation of a peculiar dream in 
which a famine was prophesied and due 
preparation therefor advised: 


And in the seven plenteous years the 
earth brought forth by handfuls. 

And he gathered up all the food of the 
seven years, Which were in the land of 
Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities; 
the food of the field, which was round 
about every city, laid he up the same. 

And Joseph gathered corn as the sand 
of the sea, very much, until he left num- 
bering; for it was without number. 

For times of war nations have fre- 
quently made vast storage of food 
stufis. Our present cold storage sys- 
tem is an outgrowth of the ancient idea 
just cited. Like most of our modern 
institutions, it has its use as well as its 
abuse. 

One of the interesting features which 
pertains to the general sale of food stuffs 
is that the producer has little or no 
voice in naming the price at which the 
commodity shall sell. It is a well known 
fact, and easily verified, that the farmer 
in the egg producing states, from Okla- 
homa to the Dakotas, is paid each 
spring from 14 to 16 cents per dozen 
for his eggs. These prices emanate 
either directly from the egg packing 
houses or from some of their gathering 
agents. 

When the eggs are received at the 
packing house, they are sorted as to 
color, size, cleanliness, cracks, leaking, 
ete. and are then packed in. cases for 
shipment. 

This grading and handling results in 
the price of the eggs advancing 21% or 3 
cents per dozen (not an_ exorbitant 
amount, when the packing itself, the 
elimination and grading process are con- 
sidered), with the result that the pack- 
ing house must get 18 or 19 cents to let 
them out with a profit of about one 
cent per dozen. 

Freight from the field to the packing 
house, and then on to Chicago or some 
other such marketing and_ shipping 
point brings the cost of the eggs up an- 
other cent per dozen, so that by the 
time the eggs are really on the market, 
they have reached a price of 18% to 19 
cents—and for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, 

The marketing conditions, regulated 
somewhat by “receipts” but more by 
supply and demand, cause the eggs to 
be sold for storage, either in Chicago 
or some other point, at approximately 
the figures last quoted. Result: Eggs 
80 nto storage at 1814 to 19 cents per 
dozen, at Chicago. If at some other 
pont, the price will be 18% to 19 cents 
plus freight. 

Nearly all eggs in carload lots and 
‘lorage-packed, are sold to commission 
touses all over the country, and by 
them ordered consigned to the cold stor- 
‘ge warehouse most convenient to their 


Food Storage 


By L. B. ALLYN 


prospective customers. The eggs now 
belong to the commission merchant. 

As the eggs are now stored for use in 
the season of least production, a charge 
of from 2 to 8 cents per dozen accrues 
because of freight, interest on money 
invested, insurance on the stock, storage 
charges, possible deterioration because 
of leakers, bring the cost of the eggs to 
21 to 22 cents per dozen, when ready to 
leave the warehouse. These commis- 
sion men are entitled to a fair profit for 
the risks assumed in the purchasing and 
carrying of this stock, and usually this 
profit turns out to be (in four years 
out of five) from 1 to 2 cents per dozen, 
or from 5 to 10 per cent, which is not 
unreasonable. 


WV HEN these eggs are taken out of the 

warehouse (say in the month of No- 
vember following their April, May or 
June storage) we are all surprised to find 
that the price of eggs at all groceries 
and other retailers is from 35 to 45 cents 
per dozen, and why? 

Here is a dealer who purchases his 
stock from the aforesaid commission 
merchant in lots of from 25, 50 and 100 
cases to a carload. His money is tied 
up in this stock not over thirty days at 
the outside, and yet he asks and gets a 
profit from 11 to 21 cents per dozen, or 
from 50 per cent to 80 per cent every 
thirty days on his “egg money”. 

This dealer never advertises that he 
sells “storage eggs”, but it is neverthe- 
less true that thousands of cases of eggs 
are sold daily through September, Oc- 
tober, November, December, January 
and February in every important city 
in our country for “fresh eggs”, whereas 
these same eggs were laid, packed and 
stored six months before; and the dealer 
knows this condition to prevail. 

What is said about eggs is equally 
true, in relative ratio, of butter, cheese, 
apples, poultry and no unbiased 
investigation of the High Cost of Living 
will or can find otherwise. 

The “cold storage man’, who is ever- 
lastingly berated because of his interest 
in these goods, will be found to have re- 
ceived a merely nominal charge for his 
services in the preservation of the food, 
and this remuneration is the same to 
him whether the owner of the eggs loses 





money on his stock or makes an un- 
usual profit (or in other words, whether 
the eggs are finally sold at 18 cents per 
dozen or at 50 cents), and no profit 
whatsoever accrues to him because of 
increased prices to the consumer. 

Very few cold storage warehouses are 
of the “merchandizing type”, who spec- 
ulate on stock they purchase and hold 
for their own account; yet, because of 
this “very few”, a great industry is and 
has been for years subjected to an un- 
just criticism and bombardment, which 
has been reinforced by the retail dealer, 
to help cover up his machinations and 
unwarranted profits. 

It was recently pointed out in these 
columns that it was largely the retailer 
whe was responsible for the oleomar- 
garine stigma. 

A popular outcry for the past three 
years has been that of the various mar- 
keting clubs and leagues against cold 
storage warehouses and products which 
have been handled therein. The falla- 
cies of these claims could only be demon- 
strated clearly to them by closing every 
cold storage warehouse in the country 
for one year, and the prices which 
would prevail, as a consequence, and the 
scarcity of the products, would forever 
settle an argument which possibly will 
continue until the actual facts can be 
disseminated through unbiased and un- 
challengeable channels. 





HOUNDS for deer, bear, wolf, fox. 50-page cata- 
log. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





BOOKS—Second hand at half prices. On every 
subject. New, 25 per cent discount. State 
wants. Catalogue 162 post free. FOYLE, 121 


Cbaring Cross Koad, London, England. 





WANTED—In every town, reliable man to dis- 
tribute circulars, samples, papers, tack signs, 
ete.; good pay; no canvassing; enclose stamp. 
Charles L. Sims, Rosebank, N. Y 





Coon Hounds and Still Trailers for all kinds of 
tree game; Rabbit, Fox and Squirrel dogs trained 
to please all. Dock Hopkins St. Francisville, Mo. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell Premium Toilet 
Soaps and other goods. Can make $4 to 
$6 a day. Family Supply Co., Box 232, Camp- 


bellsville, Ky. 
PINE INN 


Carmel-By-the-Sea 
Monterey County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 


dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 
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Box 577, 








The Test of Time 


and the Placing of Ten Million Dollars, by our Officials 
for Investors, without the loss of a Dollar, is self evidence 
that the First Farm Mortgages, offered by this Corpora- 
tion, are Gilt Edge, in every respect. 
spected by one of our salaried Examiners; Interest remitted 
so as to reach the Investor at maturity. 
booklet and State Map thoroughly describe our field and 
personnel, and are free for the asking. 


The Banking Corporation of Montana, 


Paid-in Capital $500,000.00 


7 % 
City 








{| Every loan is in- 


{| Our illustrated 


Helena, Montana. 
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King Cotton’s Right Hand Man 


ANUFACTURERS . and _ others 
M throughout the United States 
were startled recently when it 
was discovered that the South, generally 
regarded an agricultural section, had so 
increased its number of cotton mills as 
to use more cotton than all the factories 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and the 
other Northern states put together. 
Despite the great problems created 
by the European war, Cotton is still 
King in the South. But little has been 
heard of the man behind the throne of 
King Cotton. This man 
who is doing so much for 
the South is a somewhat 
slender, unassuming 


Southern gentleman, in 
the early half of his 
fourth decade—E. Lee 


Worsham, of Atlanta, 
who still, much to his dis- 
like, is honored with the 
title of “Professor” be- 
cause of a harmless slip 
in his early youth when 
in floundering about at 
the close of his college 
work in the Georgia State 
University he made the 
mistake of accepting an 
instructorship in biology 
for two years. 

It was after some post- 
graduate work at Cornell 
University that Worsham 
was appointed Georgia’s 
state entomologist in 
1907, and while in this 
office, which he still holds, 
he saved the “kingdom” 
by successfully waging war 
against the hostile hordes 
which threatened the 
realm of King Cotton— 
the boll weevil and the 
wilt, or black root. 

The average reader, 
who may not recognize his 
and the nation’s financial 
interest in cotton, prob- 
ably knows and cares lit- 
tle for the boll weevil or 
the wilt, and for the sake 
of the general reader the 
question of dollars and 
cents, of universal interest, should be 
introduced. 

The cotton crop of the thirteen cot- 
ton growing states last year amounted 
to $800,000,000, according to the report 
of the Department of Agriculture. To 
give the dollar-and-cents reader a proper 
valuation of Mr. Worsham’s successful 
achievement, it will suffice to say that 
the boll weevil alone can easily destroy 
from fifty to seventy five per cent of 
the crop, and has destroyed ninety. Mr. 
Worsham has checked this loss. Sub- 
stantial evidence of the high regard he 
is held in his home state is shown 
by the way Georgia legislators have 
boosted Mr. Worsham’s salary in a vain 
effort to recompense him for the great 
work he is doing for Georgia and the 
South. 
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By THOMAS R. SHIPP 


Great as has been his victory against 
the invading hordes, it has come as the 
result of a powderless, bloodless war. 
Mr. Worsham favors explosives only in 
the system of sub-soiling or vertical 
farming, to which, like all farmers of the 
modern school, he is a convert. 

His campaign has been successfully 
waged through the development of a 
new cotton, through the crossing and 
recrossing of varieties. He has thus de- 
veloped a cotton that will mature before 
the arrival of the flying squadrons of 





E. Lee Worsham 


boll weevil, and which will not wilt, as 
has been the trouble with other early- 
maturing cottons. 

But this is not a treatise on farming. 
Mr. Worsham’s valuable discoveries for 
saving the cotton and other crops have 
been brought to the attention of every 
farmer in the South, through his arti- 
cles in farm magazines, his lectures and 
other media. By the Southern agricul- 
turist he is already well known. 

It is the purpose of this article to in- 
troduce to others an interesting person- 
ality, one of the foremost scientists of 
the day, a man who has done much for 
the South and added much to the wealth 
of the nation. 

Worsham is a conservationist, and in 
recognition of his great work along the 
lines of conservation in helping save the 


cotton of the South and his untiring 
work with the National Conservation 
Congress, he was elected President of 
the Congress. He was for years Chair. 
man of its Executive Committee, 

Worsham has an engaging personality, 
a droll humor and is an entertaining 
talker on many subjects, though he jg g 
“bug” on bugs. He is tall and thin a 
soft voiced Southerner, with smooth 
tanned face, light brown hair and brown 
eyes—eyes which were once of the 
dreamy sort in the backward boy who 
wrote poetry because he 
lacked boldness to EXDresg 
himself directly to the 
fair Southern belles. 

But Fate and a wise 
father decreed against 
the embryonic poet, 
“There’s a plow out in the 
field”, said “Old Man 
Bob” Worsham, Lee's 
father, “and if you look 
as good behind it as 
those two mules do in 
front of it, you'll be all 
right. Also, you'll be a 
solid citizen and make a 
little money. But no 
more of those poems.” 

Lee Worsham saw the 
point. One season he 
saw their entire crop 
ruined by the black root 
—all the hard work of a 
season gone for nought. 
The poetic mind, with a 
love for ballads and lyrics, 
was given a_ scientific 
twist, and the South, the 
nation as a whole, has 
profited. 

He left the University 
of Georgia in 1904, with 
the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and with the well 
defined purpose in his 
mind to put an end to 
every bug that blighted 
a crop and every disease 
that threatened _ plants, 
shrubs and trees. 

After his graduate 
work at Cornell Univer- 


sity, Worsham entered 
the federal service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, 


but was shortly called to accept the 
position of State entomologist in his 
native state of Georgia. Recently, he 
was prominently considered for Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, but he felt 
that he had a few more bugs down 
South to kill. 

Worsham works unceasingly at his 
duties as leader in the fight against crop- 
destroying diseases and insects. 8 
headquarters are at Atlanta, but he 
travels almost continually, forming cot- 
ton-breeders’ and farmers’ clubs, lectut- 
ing at universities and to farmers from 
special trains, and answering thousands 
of letters asking for advice in the farm- 
ers’ continuous warfare against tae pests 
that threaten their crops. 
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What They Think of Us 


Chicage Ill.) Post 

We cu! the attention of Wilson Demo- 
erats to the plain statements of politi- 
cal facts made by “McGregor”, 
the stronely pro-Wilson Washington cor- 


of Harper's WEEKLY. [Is 


respondeit 
the reactionary Demo- 


McGregor or 


cratic boss of Illinois the better judge of 
the kind of senator Woodrow Wison 
needs from Illinois? 
Sterling ( lll.) Standard 

The last issue of Harper’s WEEKLY 
has an editorial which should be read 


by every Lilinois voter in ordcr that he 
might see the real conditions here as 
others see them. 


Augusta (Ga.) Herald 
Harper's WEEKLY has been the me- 
dium of a discussion of the anti-Catho- 
lic agitation in the United States. Dr. 
Gladden has written two articles of com- 
pelling interest on this subject and in 
the current number of the WEEKLY we 
find an article by W. W. Prescott which 
undertakes to present the other side of 
the matter. We feel that something is 
surely gained in bringing this wicked 
fermentation of anti-Catholic and pro- 
Catholic feeling to the level of clear 
minded and dispassionate discussion and 
we believe that both Catholics and 
Protestants will profit by reading these 
articles. | 
| 
| 


Otto Salamann, New York City 

It was with utter disgust that I have | 
waded through your “crazy” essay in 
Harper’s WEEKLY till it dawned on me | 
that the same might only be meant for 
a good joke suitable for your funny 
page. 


Austin Johnson, Sentry, Ark. 
Your “Seeing the World” page is sim- 
ply great. 


W. P. Oliver, Chicago, [1]. 

Ihave just read yours of the 17th with 
war articles and wish to say you are 
issuing the most biased, jaundiced sheet 
how going through the United States 
mails or reaching the reading public by 
any other means. Being a Scotch Irish- 
man by descent with all the clan preju- 
dices, I have always sided with Great 
Britain. But Briton’s actions in this | 
war, cutting the cables, injecting the 
Japs, the Indians, and the Africans into 
European warfare, has sickened me, and 
the Vicious, unblushing lies circulated 
in her name or by her champions has 
gotten me to hating Briton. Harper’s 
WEEKLy’s position on the subject of this 
War epitomizes the position of the 
Ameriean press. Which is to take the 
side that they think will be popular 
without regard to the truth or fairness 
of their position. 





Sheykh Achmed Abdullah, Tenafly, N. J. 

As a brother in the writing craft, I 
‘ongratulate you on Mr. Norman Hap- 
good’s splendid and unprejudiced edit- 
onals on Germany and the _ blood- 
“tained German imperialism. I have 
pent a number of years in Germany, 
M schools and in universities, and have 

Na frequent visitor to that country | 


I the last fow years. I know how true | 





the picture is which Mr. Hapgood is 
giving to the American people. It is a 
hard task to make a democracy under- 
stand that in this latter century there 
still exists a nation which makes demi- 
gods of princes and the armed caste. It 
is even harder to digest the fact that 
educated and cultured Germans, teach- 
ers, doctors, theologians, and university 
professors, join in the mad chant of 
Deutschland iiber ales. From the Ger- 
man point of view an achievement is 
cnly an achievement when it is ‘made 
in Germany”. The nation as a whole 
is steeped in the densest provincialism. 


They have surrounded themselves with | 


2 Chinese wall. 
Allies {more power to their elbows) to 
shatter this wall. 


N. J. Wopple, Dayton, O. 

For some time past I have been 
eagerly awaiting each issue of HarPer’s 
WEEKLY and then start right ct the 
front and never stop until through— 
then sigh for more. Your paper has 
more “red meat” than I have ever read 
in a magazine. How about some more 
of sur Mohammedan friend’s stories? 





















































avoid that skurnky taste. 


ery to your glass. 
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And it is up to the | 


| 







Why Take the Risk 


of your becr becoming impure? 


You are not asked to take a similar 
risk with other kinds of food. 


And yet, every time you buy beer in 
alight bottle you must assume the bur- 
den of keeping it away from light to 


Get Schlitz Brown Bottle, and you get 
beer that is kept pure from the brew- 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz’’ 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 





Order a Case 


TURN THE WAR TO PROFIT 
Take special war-time 
subscriptions to 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Write for particulars to 
Acency Division, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
251 Fourth Ave., New York City 


LA FOLLETTE’S 
WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly. candidly. interestingly the inside 
of public affairs—free 10 speak the truth and champion 
democracy and equal righta. We will 

’ 


send us the names of five persons 
tm the progressive cause. 


LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY, Dept.H 
MADISON, WI 


~ MADE IN HUDSON 





IXeeps the whole physical condition in 
proper tune and enables one to think 
clearly and revel in the blessing of work. 
A mighty fine beverage. And an appe- 


tizing, nourishing, delicious autumn treat. 

Try it at home for Health and Hospitality 
Dealers or 

C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 
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PRZEMYSL 


1)? you know where it is? Can you 
pronounce it? Had you ever heard 
of it two months ago? 








And next week there will be another, and 
the week after another—new names for your 
geographical vocabulary — names that must 
be brought to mean something to you, if you 
are to make any attempt to follow the con- 
flict in Europe. 


With every six months’ special war 
subscription at $2.00 to HARPER’S 
WEEKLY from a new subscriber, we 
give a 16-page Rand McNally War 
Atlas FREE. 


The two together, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and the war atlas, with your daily news- 
paper, form one best means for keeping in 
touch with happenings of the war. The news- 
paper chronicles events as they occur, the 
atlas locates them, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
discusses their significance and relative im- 
portance. 

















Mail the coupon with a two dollar 
bill AT OUR RISK for six months or 














AN HARPER’S WEEKLY~-—26 issues—and the 
as om atlas FREE. 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, 251 Gp, 
Fourth Avenue, es 


New York City. H ar - s’ 
Gentlemen: For this b. I 3 r 
coupon and $2.00 (en- ey ~ ee 

closed) you may enter 


my name for 26 issues of ys 
Harper’s WEEKLY beginning he » 2951 F ourth Avenue 
with the first possible issue, and 4 


send the Rand McNally 16-page >, ‘ 
War Atlas FREE. New York. 
XN 



































